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With the advancement in knowledgej 
of outer space comes a persistent, urgent 
need for advancement in conquerin 
problems nearer at home. Developing 
Christian home relationships is one such) 
problem. ‘‘Love at Home and Beyond’’ 
by Richard E. Lentz points out some of 
the qualities that should be evident in 
Christian family relationships, some 
ways in which Christian love (by way 
of the family) operates at the com- 
munity level, and some methods for 
fostering Christian personal relations. 


‘“‘The Star We Walk Upon’’ by 
Shirley L. Hill is written to help the’ 
family face racial tensions. She raises 
these very basic questions: Will Johnny 
know how to live a Christian life in 
this world? Will he grow up loving 
his neighbor? Will he even know his 
neighbor? 


To help busy parents 
readily identify the ar- : 
ticle written especially {44 
for parents of children, % a 
Hearthstone will be using % 
the small cut shown at 
me right . each month. 


Likewise there is each 
month, an article written 
especially for parents 
of teen-agers. You can 
readily identify it by 
the illustration shown at 
the left. 


Looking Ahead: Among the articles 
scheduled for the March issue are? 
‘‘Gems to Treasure’’ by Beatrice J 
Latimer; ‘‘Your Teen-Ager’s Summe 
Is Coming’’ by Dorothy S. Main; and 
by Richard E. Lentz, ‘‘The Church in 
Your House Is the Church.’’ 


Until then, 
R. C. } 


| 
“THE ONE ESSENTIAL of 
amilies is people. In families 


eople live closer to one another 
nan anywhere else. This is some- 
mes annoying and sometimes 
nrilling. Always members of a 
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@® at Home 


® and Beyond 


family affect each other deeply for 
better or for worse. Each one in- 
fluences all of the others and in 
turn is influenced by them. Much 
more important~ than household 
furnishing or neighborhood are 


Ee 


by Richard E. Lentz 


these interpersonal relationships of 
the Christian family. They are a 
means of Christian growth. 

When Grandfather is present his 
little granddaughter is a different 
girl, according to her mother. 
‘Mother is friendly with us all 
day but when Daddy comes home 
she acts seared,’’ observed a four- 
teen-year-old. Each member of a 
family responds to other members 
of his family group in certain 
ways. It is in this interplay of 
personalities in the family that 
Christian love reveals itself. 

Some speak of respect for per- 
sonality as a guiding principle of 
family relationships. For Chris- 
tian families this respect for per- 
sons becomes reverence for those 
whom God has created and to 
whom he has given his love. To 
give and to respond to love which 
is like God’s love for us is the ideal 
of Christian family interpersonal 
relationships. 


Children enjoy special times when 
members of the family may show love 
for each other, especially when a box 
of candy is in the offering. 


—Eva Luoma Photos 


Five Qualities of Christian 
Family Relationships 


This list of five qualities of 
Christian family relationships is 
certainly not an exhaustive one. 
Each person would have additions 
to make. These five are important 
ones. 

1. They should be loving. 1 Co- 
rinthians 13 describes Christian 
love. This is a good description 
of Christian -family life. People 
shrivel under anger, suspicion, or 
indifference but love liberates and 
enlivens. A place of love beside 
the hearth is real security! 

2. They should be constructive. 
They should contribute to the 
wholesome development of all the 
family members involved. Each re- 
lationship should open the way for 
the next more progressive one. Par- 
ents will help their children to 
grow up—to become adults. Hus- 
bands and wives will foster each 
others’ continued spiritual develop- 
ment. 

3. They should be dependable. 
“‘T can’t tell whether we’ll go to 
the show until I see how your 
father walks home from the bus!’’ 
What did Mother mean? Every- 
one needs to know what he ean 
count on from others in his family. 
“You always have our love,’’ a 
mother whispered to her son in a 
juvenile courtroom. ‘‘My husband 
has implicit faith in me.’’ 

4. They should be exemplary. 
‘Every day a million kids get 
socked for doing what they’ve 
learned to do by watching their 
parents,’’ commented an _ honest 
parent. Such ‘‘learning’’ includes 
attitudes, vocabulary, and man- 
ners. Christian personal relations 
may be a trustworthy example of 
love in life for family members and 
others. How will the world know 
what a father God is like except 
through father’s revelation? 

5. They should be inclusive. 
Self-centered groups are no bet- 
ter than self-centered individuals. 
Christian love cannot exclude non- 
family members. Within its in- 
terests and concerns will be in- 
eluded neighborhood and world. 
Involvement of family members 
in community—and especially in 
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church life, enhanees their value 
to their family group. 


Our Family’s Neighborhood 


‘“We live in a neighborhood that 
is changing so fast that it is not 
possible to be Christian in it.”’ 
‘Our neighborhood has people of 
several races living in it: we can- 
not have any real neighborhood 
spirit.”’ ‘‘Colored people seem 
more lovable in Africa than they 
do in our ecity.”’ 

These are comments of church 
members about their family, 
ehurch, and neighborhood. For 
most of them their immediate 
neighborhood presents problems in 
growth and adjustment which they 
do not experience when consider- 
ing more distant people and lands. 

The Christian family is a part 
of the Christian community which 
cannot. be divided into near parts 
and far parts. The Christian 
family is a part of the neighbor- 
hood and responsible to it and for 
it. Can there ever be a Christian 
world if Christian families cannot 
come to terms with the small area 
around their homes? 

Of course neighborhoods are 
different. 
a neighborhood spirit in some com- 
munities than in others. One prac- 
tical challenge to Christian family 
love is this responsibility to trans- 
form the neighborhood life by love. 
Five ways in which Christian love 
operates ‘‘at the community level’’ 
are these: 


1. Responding to neighborliness. 
Love will accept the first overtures 
of neighborliness. This sometimes 
requires tact and ingenuity. When 
food is offered by strangers at the 
time of our bereavement or when 
we are just moving in, one may 
hesitate to accept it but this food 
is an offer of neighbor-love. 

2. Resolving neighborhood fami- 
ly tensions. Some of the Christian 
family’s most difficult problems 
arise out of the differences between 
neighborhood life or standards and 
the family’s ideals. Members of 
a family take their family culture 
with them to school or to work. 
Reactions of others are not always 
favorable or appreciative. They 


It is easier to develop” 
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may ridicule or eriticize. And al- 
ways there are the conflicts be- 
tween growing children and young | 
people in which conflicts families 


sometimes become involved. In a 
family council meeting one sixteen-— 
year-old summarized his family’s 


dilemma: ‘‘It comes down to this— 


if we are to be a loving family, 


we’ve got to love the Joneses!’’ 
(who live across the street). 

3. Utilizing opportunities for co- 
operation. In every neighborhood 
there are channels of co-operation. 
Most of the community campaigns 
for charity or united funds give 
oceasion for neighbors to work to- 
gether. Projects of community 
betterment provide association with 
one’s neighbors. Neighborhood 
political activities or PTA meet- 
ings or softball leagues bring 
strangers together. Christian love 
in family community relations re- 
veals a spirit of friendliness and 
good will born out of God’s love 
and the Christian faith that God’s 
love knows no partiality. 

4. Bearing Christian witness in 
the community. The Christian 
family in its neighborhood is some- 
thing like Jesus’ city set on a hill: 
It cannot be hidden. It may be 
that the most powerful evangelistic 
influence is the appeal of Christian 
family relations. Floyd Filson has 


written that New Testament family ~ 


hospitality was one of the factors 
in the first-century Christian ex- 
pansion. In the evident quality of 
its personal relationships and even 
in its home appointments, a family 
may bear witness to the love and 
power of God. 

5. Representing the church. 
Families are communities of Chris- 
tian believers—churches in minia- 
ture. Often neighborhoods speak 
of church families. Each family 
of a Christian congregation there- 
fore becomes a representative of 
the church and by its life in the 
neighborhood ministers on behalf 
of the church. The family’s love 
becomes an example in a specific 
place and situation of the whole 
gospel of the chureh and of the 
people of God. In this community 
or neighborhood expression of its 
Christian love, the family, itself, 
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oprehends new dimensions of 
»ve. Love is always a two-way 
vreet. 

} 

F Fostering Christian Personal 
| Relations 


Christian personal relations can 
e fostered by families who seek to 
salize their finest potentialities as 
thristian groups. How? 
1. Know one another. People 
re born into a family but they 
ave to learn to love one another. 
‘hey have to develop into a group. 
‘amilies of strangers have only 
asual influence upon each other. 
eople who live near each other 
hysically are not necessarily even 
riendly toward one another. Plan 
family program to include time 
wr conversation and neighborhood 
isiting. 
2. Share more deeply with one 
mother. Share an interest in what 
her members of your family are 
soing. To get confidences, give 
hem. Share your dreams, dis- 
jppointments, and religious experi- 
mees. ‘‘Clam up if they laugh,”’ 
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one adolescent advised a friend. 
‘We talk over everything,’’ said 
a high school girl. ‘‘I know how 
my parents feel.’’ Drop over to a 
neighbor’s home sometime to con- 
gratulate him on an announcement 
of his promotion that you read in 
the newspaper. 

3. Do things together. Common 
activities build family bonds. More 
love is shown in family ministries 
together in every-day household 
chores than anyone could estimate. 
One neighborhood healed its bitter 
divisions by a weekly cook-out 
when twenty-five adults and chil- 
dren enjoyed eating together out 
of doors. A church is a natural 
center for such common activities. 

4. Organize a family council. 
Good interpersonal relationships in 
the Christian family express the 
freedom and equality inherent in 
the Christian belief about man. 
Talk things over as a family. Face 
problems, resolve conflicts, plan 
ahead as a group. This develops 
understanding and appreciation. 
It relieves tension. It creates con- 


fidence. It fosters leadership, fair 
play, consideration for others. All 
who share in the family council 
grow in their understanding of 
Christian responsibility and dis- 
cipline. 

5. Have family prayer. A fami- 
ly fellowship operates on several 
levels simultaneously. In prayer a 
family acknowledges God’s pres- 
ence in their home. They meet one 
another in his presence, are grate- 
ful to him for home and love. To- 
gether they commit themselves in 
praise and dedication as a family 
to do his will both in their home 
and in the world. 

In the beginning it was said 
the one essential of families is 
people. This is not the whole 
truth about Christian families. 
People, families must have to be 
sure, but people who have to be- 
lieve in God as he made himself 
known in Christ—people who are 
committed to loving even as first 
they were loved by him. 


(See meeting plans on pages 24 
and 25) 


Each day becomes a special occasion 
when members of the family provide 
warmth and joy in their daily expres- 
sions of affection. 


—Photo by Harold M, Lambert 


‘AND THIS IS BOBBY,”’’ said 
his mother. ‘‘He’s quite clean and 
neat for a change.’’ 


‘“‘How do you do, Bobby?’’ 
greeted the visitor. 

Bobby grinned. 

His mother laughed. ‘‘Doesn’t 


he look cute with his one front 
tooth missing? Looks like a little 
old man. I call him my Rip Van 
Winkle.’’ 

Bobby’s grin faded and he 
backed away from the visitor. 

““Tf you’re going to pout, Bob: 
by,’’ snapped his mother, ‘‘you 
may as well run and play.’’ 

Bobby ran out of the room. 

The above conversation is not 
at all uncommon but imagine it as 
taking place among three adults 
rather than two adults and a child! 
The result would be a striking 
example of rudeness. The same 
woman introducing two adult 
friends would never dream of com- 
menting on one friend’s loss of a 
tooth. She would certainly avoid 
such a personal remark for fear of 
hurting that friend. 

Yet where a child is concerned, 
ordinarily polite people can be sur- 
prisingly rude. It is hard to guess 
at the reasoning behind it. Ask 
the woman above if her son has 
feelings and of course, she will 
answer, Yes. Yet she will make a 
personal remark that calls at- 
tention to a physical defect. She 
would not make such a remark 
about her husband or vice versa. 

I have seen children eringe and 
shudder at the careless personal 
remarks made about them in their 
presence by their own parents, the 
very ones they expect to shield 
them from hurt. 

Your child is a person, just as 
much as you are a person or your 
next-door neighbor or the child’s 
aunt or uncle. Your child is a 
potential adult. God’s purpose in 
giving you that young mind is to 
have you co-operate with him in 
bringing that mind from youth to 
maturity. The child’s goal is 
adulthood, not childhood. 

One of the fundamental things 
to avoid if you would be both 
charitable and popular is the per- 
sonal remark, the remark that calls 
attention to some personal quirk, 
peculiarity, or defect of which the 
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‘*Doesn’t he look cute with his one front tooth missing.’’ 


How easy it is to. 


make this personal remark, but one should think of the child and leave such a 


remark unsaid, 


possessor does not want to be re- 
minded. Every child is taught 
this early in the game of life. Yet 
at the same time the child con- 
stantly has such personal remarks 
directed at him by the very adults 
who forbid him to make them 
about others. As far as good 
manners are concerned, a safe rule 
to follow toward your child—and 
any other child—is to treat him 
exactly as you would treat any 
adult. 

Every individual has a personal 
dignity, an individuality. As he 
grows up, the child is searching 
for the individuality within him- 
self and for ways by which he can 
express it. This is a reaching 
toward maturity and it begins 
when the child is born. First, he 
becomes conscious of his senses and 
learns how to use them. His 
imagination then comes into play. 


Your Children 


—Max Tharpe Photos 


Soon his reason, intelligence, and 
various abilities emerge and he is 
sent to school to develop ~them. 
He now is growing into a per- 
sonality peculiarly his own. At 
his final graduation, either from 
high school or from college, he is 
expected to be a man or a woman. 
He is no longer a child. He has 
reached adulthood. 

The way a child climbs up the 
ladder to maturity is not easy. He 
will make a lot of mistakes. He 
will be disciplined. Many embar- 
rassing things will happen to him, 
like losing his baby teeth. From 
here on he will be the target for 
many a personal remark. . 

“He looks so amusing with that 
one tooth out!’’ ‘‘I don’t know 
what I’m going to do about those 
awful freckles.’’ ‘‘When are you 
going to start shaving, young fel-— 
low?’’ Or people go into gales 
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A personal remark can wound the teen-ager, too. ‘ ‘I don’t know what I’m going 
10 do about those awful freckles,’’ is a thoughtless remark and unnecessary. 


+ 


f laughter over a young boy’s 
hange of voice or a young girl’s 
tall gawkiness. 

_ Another thing every child has 
to put up with is familiarity, even 
from perfect. strangers. How 
would you like a stranger to ap- 
proach you and pat you on the 
head, or stroke your hair, or call 
you ‘‘dearie’’? Of course, you 
wouldn’t like it at all. The child 
loesn’t like it, either! 

_ I know a lovely little girl just 
turned four who has beautiful, 
softly-waving blonde hair. This 
Former has developed a posi- 
itive aversion to the very mention 
of hair. The minute anyone, 
friend or stranger, touches her 


curls, she stiffens visibly and pulls: 


away. Woe to an aunt or cousin 
ior neighbor who even remarks 
about her hair the first time they 
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Are People, Too 


by Louise C. Horton 


meet! The little girl is never 
friendly with him after that. 

Last week her mother cut her 
hairs. i. had. . 10, aecsiie.s sald. 
‘‘People cannot keep their hands 
off Jeanie’s hair. It’s disgusting! 
Even strangers!’’ : 

Particularly sensitive is the 
teen-ager. He. is closer to the 
adult world, is reaching right into 
it, although not yet completely of 
it. Any reminder of his awkward- 
ness or of his emerging maturity 
is thoughtless and unkind. Treat 
the teen-agers in your life as 
adults and watch the reactions. 
They will glow at your thought- 
fulness and, what is more im- 
portant, will strive harder than 
ever toward the maturity you ex- 
pect of them. Make them reach. 
They will thank you for your con- 
fidence. — 


There are several rules that can 
be followed in this campaign 
against making personal remarks 
to children and young people: 


1. Look at every child, every 
teen-ager aS a person, an indi- 
vidual with his own personal dig- 
nity. Look at him as a potential 
adult. This attitude soon will re- 
flect itself in your manner toward 
him. 

2. Hands off! Don’t touch chil- 
dren, especially strange children. 
Fondling is for your own offspring 
and then not too much of it. The 
next time you feel an urge to pat 
or fondle a strange child or one 
you know only slightly, think of 
that child as a person—and you 
won't! 

3. If anyone else is thoughtless 
enough to make a personal re- 
mark about your ehild in his pres- 
ence, handle the situation in the 
same way you would if the re- 
mark were made about your hus- 
band or wife or about an adult 
friend. Tactfully cover it so your 
son or daughter will not be hurt 
and perhaps the thoughtless per- 
son will ‘‘cateh on.’’ 


4. Use the positive approach, 
also, by giving well-deserved 
praise when due. When your 
child or teen-ager does something 
which shows that he is growing 
up, praise him for it. This need 
not be done in an obvious manner. 
You can imply praise by accept- 
ing the act in the spirit in which 
it was performed. For example, 
if your nine-year-old son brings 
his little sister home from play 
because she fell and cut her knee, 
you can say, “‘I’m glad you were 
with her, Bobby. I can always 
count on you.’’ After that, watch 
Bobby knock himself out to prove 
that you are right, that you can 
trust him. Such praise might be 
ealled the right kind of personal 
remark. It helps him to mature. 

The next time you caution your 
child not to get personal, be fair 
and be certain that you and other 
members of the family are not 
guilty of making personal remarks 
to him! 
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Why worry over one green suit? ‘‘The fuss 
I’m making anyone would think I were de- 
bating whether to give away my diamonds.’’ 


MARILYN LOOKED AT the 
green knit suit on the line, being 
given an airing along with a col- 
lege pennant, some Glee Club in- 
signia of her husband’s, and some 
blankets that were used specifi- 
eally for company. 

The suit was ten years old, yet 
could have been worn proudly by 
anyone. The skirt was about the 
right length again, though the last 
year Marilyn had worn it she had 
tucked it under at the waist to 
make it shorter. Marilyn didn’t 
intend to wear it anymore. The 
suit was a keepsake. 

The telephone jangled at her 
through the open kitchen window. 


by Elizabeth Kent 


Illustrated by Art FitzSimmons 


It seemed to ring the minute she 
got outdoors. 

‘‘Yes, Mrs. Johnson, I’m fine, 
thank you.’’ She was breathless 
from hurrying in the house. Mrs. 
Johnson was Service Chairman of 
the Women’s Group of the church. 
Marilyn hoped there wasn’t an- 
other dinner to get. 

There wasn’t another dinner to 
get, but there was another cloth- 
ing drive on. There seemed no 
end to them. Clothing for 
drought victims, clothing for tor- 
nado victims, clothing for flood 
victims, and now it was for over- 
seas poor, to be gathered now to 
reach the needy by winter. 
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‘She was still in the back yard 
athering the things from the line 
hen Tom came home. 

“Why the frown?’’ he greeted 
op, 

“Drive, drive,- drive,’’ she said 
isgustedly. ‘‘I feel driven to 
path. Here, take this comfort 
eed 

«ey see I came home too soon,’ 
at Tom good naturedly io 
1e comfort over his shoulders and 
sarched into the house, dumping 
on the first chair, being sure his 
yy chair was still reserved for 
m and the newspaper. ~ 
-**The Women’s Group is asking 
yw clothes again for Church 
orld Service. They want win- 
ar clothing. I’ve given every- 
ning I don’t need myself.’’ 

| Tom looked up from the news- 
aper he had unfolded, noticing 
ne green suit on her arm. 
What’s that? Haven’t seen you 
rear that lately?”’ 

“Tt’s the suit Mother knit for 
,’ she told him defensively. 
‘She isn’t able to knit anymore 
nd I want to keep something she 
yade.’’ She didn’t elaborate on 
ae sentimental value of the suit. 
fen weren’t given to understand- 
ag how women felt. 

—<T’m not saying you should or 
ou shouldn’t give it. On the 
ther hand, I suppose the only 
afe thing for me to do is to take 
ll my suits to the office until the 
Tive is over.’ 

“Can’t you remember some- 
hing nice I did?’’ She had be- 
ome overzealous one year and 
iven away a suit of Tom’s he 
till enjoyed wearing. 

“You had a wonderful dinner 

ast night,’? Tom remembered. 
‘Will the memory have to do me 
or tonight or can you make some- 
hing substantial for me to tear 
1y teeth into?’’ 
The drive was forgotten until 
fter the children were in bed. 
‘ired as she was, Marilyn deter- 
uinedly went through her dresser 
rawers and closet. There were a 
ouple of sweaters she seldom 
rore. She laid those aside. To- 
lorrow she would go through the 
hildren’s things. She felt very 
irtuous as she crawled into bed. 
did not come. 


Oo 
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Was there someone in the world 
to whom that green suit could 
mean as much as it had to her? 
If she sent it who would get it? 
Would it hurt her mother, from 
whom she had inherited her love 
of treasuring things of sentimental 
value, to give it away? Why 
worry over one green suit? ‘‘The 
fuss I’m making anyone would 
think I were debating whether to 
give away my diamonds.’’ Mari- 
lyn determinedly closed her eyes 
and relaxed inch-by-inch as recent 
articles in magazines advised. 

The green suit became a part 
of her as it had that lovely spring 


Let us discard all this 
quibbling about this man 
and the other man, this race 
and that race and the other 
race being inferior, and 
therefore they must be 
placed in an inferior po- 
sition. Let us discard all 
these things, and unite as 
one people throughout this 
land, until we shall once 
more stand up declaring 
that all men are created 
equal. 

—Abraham Lincoln, 
Speech, Chicago, 
July 10, 1858. 


when she had received it from 
her mother. When she had opened 
the box to discover her gift she 
could see her mother selecting the 
spring green that fashioned the 
skirt and jacket. Her mother had 
known it would complement her 
blond hair. A blouse had been 
crocheted of a daffodil yellow. 
That year had not been a very 
happy one and the suit had been 
just the tonic she needed. Never 
would she forget the joy with 
which she had gone shopping to 
buy accessories. It had been her 
intention just to purchase a hat. 
She did find one, an adorable off- 
the-face yellow that matched: the 
blouse. Gloves had seemed a must 


_after the hat, yellow, of course. 


The yellow shoes were in a win- 
dow, so inexpensive that they 
begged to be added to what had 
now become an ensemble. 


There had been a big sunrise 
breakfast at the church. The day 
had been perfect suit weather. 
She had made a talk and so many 
people came afterwards to tell her 
how good it was, and how Park 
Avenueish she looked. He noticed 
her too. He was the president of 
the Older Young People’s Group. 
They spent most of the day to- 
gether, even having their pictures 
taken on the steps of her boarding 
house. 

The green suit had seemed to be 
an omen of better luck. He was 
now her husband. The two chil- 
dren kept her busy and tired but 
happy, too. Surely, no one would 
blame her for wanting to keep 
something which was _ associated 
with so much happiness. 

The next morning she went 
through the children’s things, es- 
timating that if they grew as much 
in the next six months as they 
had in the past, there were a 
number of things they couldn’t 
wear by fall. She made then into 
a neat bundle, and was about to 
look for a box when part of Mrs. 
Johnson’s plea came back to her. 

‘* Adults need clothes too. We 
are told some sisters have one 
dress or suit between them and 
must take turns, wearing it.’’ 

‘‘T can’t say ‘Be ye warm’ and 
keep this suit,’’ Marilyn acknowl- 
edged to herself. Surely Mother 
would want her to give love as 
she had received it. At first she 
thought she would keep the blouse. 
Its lacy pattern would not keep 
anyone warm. Didn’t people need 
beauty as much as warmth? It 
wasn’t the warmth of the suit 
that had meant so much to her, 
it was its beauty. 

Out of the dresser drawer came 
new tissue paper in which she 
earefully wrapped the blouse. 
Now that her mind was made up 
she went all out. From her gift 
box wrappings came a flowered 
sheet in which to wrap the skirt 
and jacket. In the sleeve she 
tucked a note telling how much 
the suit had meant to her, ex- 
pressing the hope that the suit 
would bring warmth and beauty 
into the life of the receiver. 

It was many months before 
Marilyn learned what had become 
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of the green suit. There were two 
letters, the first from Sister Anna, 
the second from Lady D __--_-_- 
who had received the suit. The 
letters were from the British Zone 
in Germany. The one from Sister 
Anna read: 


would put an end to it all were 
it not for the child. The family 
has no beds, no bed clothing, and 
were forced to walk around dur- 
ing winter nights to keep warm. 
Hearing of their plight I went to 
the Pastor and asked for help for 


etorang for the ‘Jot ’em Down” 
store.’ | 

Marilyn was so choked up she 
could hardly talk but did manage 
to say, ‘‘I’m sure I can manage’ 
to find something, Mrs. Johnson.’” 


her. 
sad, worn-out, 


“Tt is with heart’s gladness I’m 
allowed to let you know that your 
pretty warm dress Lady D 
has received. She had had sad 
times. The family had to leave 
home. They were trapped by the 
Russians as they were leaving. 
Her husband and eighteen-year- 
old son were injured and died soon 
after. Her daughters were abused. 
Lady D’s daughter, whose hus- 
band is missing, and who has 
never seen his child, has said she 


Johnson 
dear? 


You should have seen the 
frightened 
light up when she received the 
suit. To you we give our heartiest 
thanks for your love for the poor. 
May Jesus on the last judgment 
day say to you and yours ‘You 
have clothed me. 
The letter from Lady D was in 
a tongue Marilyn could not read. 
The phone rang. 
again. 
This time we’re asking for 


sD be} 


She marched firmly to the closet 
door. There was the lovely nylon’ 
jersey she was keeping just in 
ease she could lose five pounds 
and get into it again. She yanked 
it out of the closet and laid it 
on the bed. There was a suit of 
Tom’s she knew he hadn’t had on § 
in six months. She slapped her § 
hand as it reached toward it—uh | 
uh, Marilyn, she told herself. You } 
be a good girl and ask him for it— } 
after you’ve shown him the letter. } 


look 


‘‘This is Mrs. 
How are you 


by Hilda E. Allen 


IBLEGRAM 


Guess the words defined below and write them over their 
numbered dashes. Then transfer each letter to the corre- 
spondingly numbered square in the pattern. The colored 
squares indicated word endings. 

Reading from left to right, you will find that the filled 
pattern will contain a selected quotation from the Bible. 


AZChurch singing pToup eee. .—|| 


23 71 65 37 104 
‘Bebeader: or directorstes.==—-——— i) = 
10 48 64 35 24 
C First name of our first Presi 
dent 2 are oe er st = 
2 27 45 92 32 4 
D Shield for a sewer’s finger ---- | __ : is 
8 78 72 42 16 82 52 
i) Prepared) 2. 2 eee | ee ee 
28 5 18 93 84 
HW Serateby feeling V2 es -—— os 
56 59 51 26 


G Bloodsucker 


H Roundabout ways seceee === 


I Moundona camel 22=s22=22= 
J Cost of transportation ----_- 


K Vegetable known ‘as-4.spud 5 
86 11 63 83 19 69 
L Refusal to obey authority, es- 

pecially ‘on shipgm=ee: ee | Eee ee 
74 85 44 7 80 31 
M Hind part of the foot —--_---_ aioe a Se 
101 17 29 39 
N What chickens do in the early 

mOrMin Py. eee ee 


40 68 75 90 


O Rove about without a_ fixed 
COUTRG Mes eee = ot ee 


iPeColorofsprano! keys ]=—=-5-=-- 


Qi Bleshy; bulliy == = seae- 5 —._s | 2a 
58 25 98 76 105 
R Swing from side to side ~--___ > eee 
89 36 103 46 
33-57 95 91 14 
30 79 96 12 


34 13 73 88 94 


S Vegetable for a sandwich ____ 
MeMusiestor a parade. ——---—.22__ 


U Where camels drink __________ 


(Solution on page 15) 
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HEARTHSTONE. 


by Shirley L. Hill 


_ WE LIVE IN A WORLD tor- 
tured by hatred and prejudice; 
poisoned with the hemlock of 
misunderstandings. A poisonous 
prejudice, usually, against what- 
ever we are not! Racial tensions 
are all about us. Integration 
problems fill our newspapers. We 
hudder at the television pictures 
of bombed schools, rioting young- 
sters. Yet, it is interesting to 
note that a space victory by any 
mation can crowd Little Rock off 
the front pages; can push a New 
York race riot into a category of 
second-class news. Man is flying 
high these days and ‘‘reaching 
for the moon.’’ What was once 
a fantastic dream is now reality. 

It was Russ Miller who wrote 
these words for our age: ‘‘We 
cannot see a star until we first see 
the earth, for the earth is a star 
we walk upon!’’ We may fling 
rockets into space, send manned 
vehicles to the planets above, but 
what about this star we walk 
upon? Let us put first things 
first! As Christian parents, we 
must begin to put more emphasis 
on improving the fabulous star on 
which we live! 


First, let us be absolutely cer- 


tain of what we believe! We can- 
not persuade, nor help in any 
way, unless we know what we be- 
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lieve. What do we believe about 
“‘race’’? Racial equality? Segre- 
gation? Integration? What is 
the answer? How does the Chris- 
tian family come into the picture? 
What does the Bible teach us 
about meeting racial tensions with 
Christian values? What can 
Christian parents say, what can 
they do to help their children 


meet these questions in a Christ- 
like way? The piercing honesty 
of a child’s innocent question ean- 
not be evaded with half-truths or 
with hypocritical piety. We must 
know these answers and live by 
them ! 


It was said of St. Francis that 
‘‘he loved not humanity, but 
men.’’ Isn’t this where you and 
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“And he made from one, every nation of men to live on all the face of the 
earth.”—Acts 17:26 


I as Christian parents must begin? 
It is easy to say that we love all 
the people of the world. We are 
awfully glib in our prayers for 
the Congolese, or the Malayan 
people, for the starving children 
of Haiti, and the unfortunates of 
India. Yes, we love all the people 
of the world. On the other hand, 
what about the couple down the 
street whose ethnie background is 
different from ours? What about 
the Japanese gardener next door? 
The Negro custodian at the school? 
The Mexican who works at the 
same lathe in the factory? Have 
we Christians, in our twentieth- 
eentury zeal for world missions, 
become so starry-eyed that we 
have forgotten that we are all 
star-dwellers ? 

The Bible teaches us both in 
word and spirit how we may use 
Christian values to deal with the 
tensions about us. In the Book 
of Acts we read, ‘‘And he made 
from one, every nation of men to 
live on all the face of the earth.’’ 
In Genesis we are told that God 
made man in his own image. Here 
is the Fatherhood of God for all 
men, of all times, everywhere. 
Coupled with the reference from 
Acts, we have both the Fatherhood 
of God, and inevitably the brother- 
hood of man. Then we remember 
that after Peter’s vision, he said: 
‘God has shown me that I should 
not call any man common or un- 
clean. ... Any one who fears him 
and does what is right is accept- 
able to him.’’ This leaves no room 
for racial inequality, or the feel- 
ing that any ethnie group belongs 
to a ‘‘superior race.’’ Paul wrote 
in his letter to the Galatians: 
“‘In Christ Jesus you are all sons 
of God, through faith... . You 
are all one in Christ Jesus.”’ 

Yes, you say, that is easy when 
it concerns the peoples on far- 
flung mission fields. Our problem 
at home is a bit different! We 
have to live with people of dif- 
ferent ‘‘races.’’ Watch your lan- 
guage there, Christian parept! 
The very word ‘‘race’’ is a mis- 
nomer. Science has long sup- 
ported what Christianity has 
taught for years. Look in your 
encyclopedia! Mine says that 
race is: ‘‘an obsolete division of 
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humanity based on such physical 
criteria as skin color and hair tex- 
ture.’’ The anthropologists tell 
us that because of population 
movements and interbreeding, no 
pure stock exists. There is no 
such thing as a “‘race’’ of man- 
kind! 

Mr. and Mrs. Prejudiced Public 
have just been outflanked! With 
God’s Word on one side and 
modern science on the other, who 
can resist the appeal for under- 
standing? Or, are we like the 
stubborn businessman whose desk 
had this sign: ‘‘Don’t confuse me 
with the FACTS; my mind is 
made up!’’ Yes, we know what 
we Ought to believe, even what we 
want to believe. Somehow we just 
do nothing to distinguish our- 
selves from the hate mongers! If 
we really do believe that racial 
differences are superficial, that 
they are, in fact, man-made, let us 
do something about it in our own 
homes with our own children to 
help them gain an even deeper 
understanding than ours! 

How about reviving the nearly 
lost art of plain old conversation ? 
Radio, television, family chauffer- 
ing on crash schedules, our highly 
organized lives, have not only 
strangled this art but stomped on 
it as well! This, however, is the 
family’s one hope—the only line, 
usually, of communication. We 
teach our children in two ways: 
(1) by constant example and (2) 
with mutual exchange of informa- 
tion. 

Just think about your own fam- 
ily. Last week’s activities—when 
did any of us take time to sit 
around and talk? Breakfasts 
were on a_ staggered basis. 
Lunches came out of waxed-paper 
with no _ built-in conversational 
gimmick. Over the dinner table? 
Why, of course we talked! Nat- 
urally, we were a bit rushed be- 
eause Johnny still had to get 
cleaned for Scout meeting. Daddy 
was in something of a hurry for 
he had a meeting at the church. 
Suzie gulped her food and could 
hardly wait to be excused: because 
her favorite TV program had al- 
ready begun. In between snatches 
of food there was some exchange 
of ideas: ‘‘Johnny, please sit up 


straight !’’ or ‘‘I need the car to- 
morrow for shopping, dear.’’ 
make mental lists of the ‘‘necessi- 
ties’? we must mention to each’ 
other. Then, suddenly, the day is 
gone .. . the evening vanishes... 
and so does the family! No won- 
der we don’t know what is going’ 
on in the adolescent’s mind. The 
lines of communication are down. 
Let us start talking with our fam- 
ilies, exchanging ideas and infor- 
mation. There are hundreds of 
opportunities, but we ignore most 
of them! 

No matter how often we tell 
our children that we believe in the 
brotherhood of man, they won’t 
believe us. Kids are much too 
honest to be lulled by words alone. } 
Why don’t we get acquainted 
with people of different back- 
grounds, have them visit in our 
homes? Let us visit in their 
homes. Foreign students in local 
colleges make a good beginning, 
for they open the wide doors of 
the world to our children. Even 
this is only a beginning. We must 
continue to broaden our acquaint- 
ance, with those all around us— 
those in our own neighborhood, © 
our own town. A friendship with > 
a family of any minority group 
could be the magic lamp that 
would light the path of under-— 
standing for our children and for 
those all about us. 

We. must give our children a 
sense of belonging to a world 
community. For the millions of 
Americans who live in large towns — 
and cities, there are many avenues 
open on this road to understand- 
ing. We can take our children to 
the religious observances of vari-— 
ous ethnical groups. As respect-— 
ful onlookers, let them see the 
rich pageantry of a Greek Ortho- 
dox service; the solemnity of a 
Jewish synagogue. Take a holiday — 
this year and as a family visit a — 
mission work among American In- — 
dians. Plan to make an annual — 
outing of a trip to the nearest 
youth center where our home mis- 
sionaries serve in multilingual 
communities. Let us not deprive 
our children of either Christian — 
values’ or the good old American 
philosophy of the melting-pot. 
Why don’t we make it very plain — 
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hat we have all been thrown in 
hat same pot, and melted down 
surselves a good many times! 

I hear a voice say bitterly, ‘‘But 
ve live in a community where 
ntegration is just beginning. 
hat about our property values? 
Jur children have to go to school 
vith all these different people.’’ 
My husband and I were mis- 
jonaries for seven years in India. 
Two of our children were born 
We lived in a village. 


chere. 
here were no other white chil- 


There were no other chil- 
dren who spoke English. Our 
ehildren thrived in the Indian 
climate of mixed cultures. When 
they went to school in the Hi- 
malayas, they studied and ate 
with children of mixed _back- 
erounds. They lived in dormi- 
tories together with other children 
from forty-two nations. An Amer- 
ican Negro is to them no different 
than anyone else; one of their 
friends was a little girl from 
Ethiopia. Their heritage now is 
the most priceless gift gained on 
the mission field. They are not 
color conscious. They only know 


aren. 


people as people, what they are, 
not what they look like. 


They do 
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not label people under automatic 


headings of ‘‘white’’ or ‘‘col- 
ored,’’ ‘‘Catholic’’ or ‘‘Protes- 
tant.’’ So it is pretty much up 


to us, the Christian parents, to 
make integration a gift to be 
gained rather than an act to be 
feared. 


We may be very sure of one 
thing. Our children will reflect 
our every attitude. If we give 
ten dollars to a World Fellowship 
offering, but curse the Negro fam- 
ily who has reduced property 
values in the neighborhood, our 
children will mirror such an atti- 
tude. Which are we most intent 
upon: Sharing with our offspring 
a sense of eternal values or ex- 
changing them for real estate 
values? 


We say, ‘‘race’’ is a touchy 
question. As Christians, we don’t 
want to start arguments, to be 
noisy crusaders, to be called fa- 
naties. We Christians should be 
men of peace! The Prince of 
Peace did not sit sadly by, weep- 
ing at the desecration of the 
temple. In righteous indignation, 
he drove the money-changers out. 
He went about doing good to all 
men, loving them, wanting to 


waken their souls out of lethargy. 
How can we, then, as Christian 
parents, be passive in this ques- 
tion while our children absorb the 
world’s hatreds and prejudices! 
We are insisting that Johnny 
work harder on his mathematics 
this year? We are making sure 
that he gets to Scout meetings, 
piano lessons, young people’s fel- 
lowship meetings, to trampoline 
lessons, the community socials, and 
to a fair amount of movies? Good 
for us! But God help us as par- 
ents if Johnny fails in the hardest 
test of modern _ times—Will 
Johnny know how to live a Chris- 
tian life in this world? Will he 
erow up loving his neighbor? 
Will he even know his neighbor? 
Someone has said that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is not a voice in the wil- 
derness, but a life in the world! 
It’s not an idea in the air, but 
feet on the ground, going God’s 
way.’’ What will it profit a man 
if he ean fling a rocket to a star, 
if the star he walks upon is crying 
out in desperation . . . in loneli- 
ness .: . for understanding and 
love? 
(See meeting plans on pages 26 
and 27) 


By 


by Barbara Wilson 


“HEY SUE, WAIT for me,’’ yelled John as he 
sped down the high school hallway. Sue stopped 
and waited for him to catch up. ‘‘How about a date 
for Friday night’s football game?’’ John asked. 

‘‘Thanks, John. I’d like to go with you, but I'll 
have to make it for some other time. I’m busy 
Friday evening. We are having a Family Night 
program at our church and I am going with my 
parents. The last two such family nights have been 
so interesting and helpful that I just couldn’t miss 
this one.”’ 

More and more teen-age young people are making 
statements and taking positions like Sue’s. In their 
attempts to find meaning in life and grow to worth- 
while maturity they are profiting by experiences 
shared with their parents and with other teen-agers 
and their parents within the fellowship of the church. 

Churches increasingly are consciously ministering 
to teen-agers and parents. They are attempting to 
provide opportunities for parents and teen-agers to 
get together on a common spiritual meeting ground. 
Christian parents should make themselves aware of 
the significance of such opportunities in the church 
and endeavor to work together with their teen-agers 
in the church’s life and ministry. There are many 
programs, ministries, and services that can be uti- 
lized more effectively when teen-agers and parents 
share them together. In the sharing of such experi- 
ences parents and their teen-agers can grow as Chris- 
tians and relate themselves to God as committed 
persons. ; 

A high point of any week for the Christian is the 
experience of assembling on Sunday morning with 
other Christians for an hour of worship. While 
singing hymns, listening to a sermon, praying, and 
partaking of communion together all the members 
of a family may become more aware of God and his 
significance in their present lives. The members of 
a family may not be seated together during the 
worship hour. Father may be singing in the choir, 
Mother may be greeting newcomers, Bob may be 
serving as a junior deacon and Sue may be working 
in the nursery. Even so, they can all feel that they 
are serving their church together, and their indi- 
vidual labors unite them in the spiritual bond of 
a common commitment. 

Out of the experience of worship each member of 
the family becomes aware that God loves and has 
revealed himself to men, and is acting to draw men 
into fellowship with himself, and that they need to 
respond to God’s love and relate themselves to him 
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our Teen-Ager and 


our Church 


- about the classes, fellowship suppers, choirs, and 


ou 


as sons and to one another as brothers. They find 
themselves under the necessity of sharing their faith 
and joy with others. As Christians they are all wit- 
nesses and evangels. The winning and cultivation of 
new members to the church and the introduction of 
new persons into the church’s life are not privileges 
and opportunities that need to or should be left ex- 
clusively to adults. Young people, too, need to com- 
municate their faith to others. Thus parents and 
teen-agers can share experiences in witnessing and 
evangelizing. 

On an evening when all the members of a family 
are free from other commitments, they may go to- 
gether to visit a new family that has just moved 
into the neighborhood. The calling family ean tell 
the new family about their own joy in the church 
fellowship, and about the various church functions 
that they feel will be of interest to the new. people 
and will draw them closer to Christ and each other. 
Teen-agers in the calling family can tell teen-agers 
in the new family about the various youth activities 
in their church. They can indicate something about 
the church school classes for high school young 
people, about evening Youth Fellowship meetings 
and other youth activities. They can tell something 
about the summer Camp and Conference opportuni- | 
ties that are offered to young people in the church. 
Parents in the calling family can tell the new family 


other activities in which they may be interested. In 
this kind of calling one family involves itself in wit- 
nessing to another family. 

This kind of family evangelism should not be 
limited to merely calling on new people. Once a new 
family has been called on the one family ean invite 
the other to visit in their home. One whole family 
ean thus share with another whole family something 
of the joy of their Christian family life. 

Parents and teen-agers alike need to grow as Chris- — 
tians and be continually enriching their Christian 
life. There are many study and learning experi- 
ences that parents and teen-agers can share together 
in a significant way. Both parents and teen-agers 
should be-involved in the study activities of church 
school classes. The parents will be teaching; or will 
be members of an adult church school elass. The 
young people will be studying in Sunday chureh 
school classes of high-school-age young people. The 
parents and the teen-agers can share with each other 
something of the study experiences they have in their 
respective classes—talking about questions that arise, 
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‘insights that come, resources and materials that are 
being used. In this kind of family sharing, parents 
-and their teen-agers will not only come to know 
‘something about what they are respectively learn- 
‘ing; each will be helping the others to learn. 

Parents particularly need to make themselves 
‘aware of the Objective of Christian Education for 
' Senior High Young People, and of the ways growth 
toward the objective is being nurtured in Sunday 
morning senior-high youth classes, Sunday evening 
Youth Fellowship meetings, and other youth activi- 
ties in the church. ‘‘The objective of Christian edu- 
eation’’ (as it has been described by a committee of 
youth workers within the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.) ‘‘is to help per- 
‘ sons to be aware of God’s self-disclosure and seeking 
love in Jesus Christ and to respond in faith and 
-love—to the end that they may know who they are 
_and what their human situation means, grow as sons 
of God rooted in the Christian community, live in 
the Spirit of God in every relationship, fulfill their 
eommon discipleship in the world, and abide in the 
Christian hope.’’ Responsibility for helping young 
persons grow toward this objective is and must be 
shared by many groups. Christian parents, as well 
as Sunday church school teachers, evening Youth 
Fellowship counselors, and pastors, must accept a 
measure of responsibility. The youth program of 
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A high point of any week for the Christian family is the experience of 
assembling on Sunday morning with other Christians for an hour of 
worship. 


the church can be made more effective if it is re- 
inforeed by parental understanding of what the youth 
program is designed to do and how it goes about 
doing it. Christian parents should make it a point 
to be aware of the youth work philosophy within 
their church, of the various program activities that 
are provided for young people, of the various re- 
sources and materials that are used in church school 
classes, evening meetings and other youth activities. 
Thus they will be prepared to talk helpfully with 
their teen-agers about questions that arise in con- 
nection with their church school studies, their evening 
fellowship experiences, and so on. Christian parents 
should make it a point to know their teen-agers’ 
church school teacher, evening Fellowship counselor, 
youth choir director, and other adults who take 
leadership in various aspects of the ehurech’s youth 
program. It may be possible to have some of the 
adult youth workers visit in the family home. Use 
can be made, too, of other contacts with these youth 
workers at various church functions. Mrs. Baldwin, 
Bob’s teacher in church school, may approach his 
parents at a church supper with some comment on 
the experiences Bob and his fellows are having in a 
church school class, and an evaluation of what the 
experience seems to be doing for Bob. This gives 
the parent an opportunity to ask further questions 
about the program of Bob’s church school group, the 
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activities being attempted, the resources and ma- 
terials being used, and so on. The parents will thus 
begin to make themselves aware of what the teacher 
is attempting to do with the teen-ager, and of how 
they can help. Sue’s teacher may see Sue’s mother 
at a women’s circle meeting, and they may have an 
opportunity to talk together about why Sue seems 
to be so quiet in class. This will give the mother an 
opportunity to help the teacher gain a clearer under- 
standing of Sue and some of the individual problems 
she seems to be facing at this stage of her growth. 
The teacher can possibly help the mother gain in- 
sights, too, and make it a little easier for the mother 
to help Sue with her problems. With just a little 
effort parents can develop the kind of relationships 
with the church’s youth workers that will make a 
more effective youth program possible, and that will 
contribute to the growth and maturity of their teen- 
agers. 

A few churches are experimenting with a Sunday 
evening family program. This type of program can 
provide an opportunity for families to meet together 
for a time of eating, singing, fellowship, and study. 
Sometimes the various age groups may be divided 
for worship and study. In many eases, however, 
stimulating programs can be planned for adults and 
young people to share in together. Community 
leaders such as social workers, judges, religious 
leaders, and teachers often can lead a mixed group 
in interesting study and discussion experiences. 
Films, filmstrips, or other visual aids can, also, be 
used effectively with study groups made up of par- 
ents and teen-agers. Panel discussions involving 
problems of interest to both groups such as juvenile 
delinquency, our relations with other people, de- 
nominational differences and likenesses, social con- 
cerns, world-wide problems, dating and ethics can 
be planned. Sharing such experiences establishes a 
basis for mature and helpful communication between 
parents and teen-agers. 

Chureh night suppers, whether held monthly or 
weekly, are, also, opportunities for carrying on ac- 
tivities that parents and teen-agers can share. Par- 
ents should not forget that shared church activities 
can be growing experiences for all concerned. The 
minds of young people today are alert and sharp. 
They may well surprise adults with their insight. 
They can help the church solve social and ethical 
problems creatively. 

A broadening experience for both parents and 
teen-agers can revolve around family use of the 
ehurch library. Increasingly churches are making 
good Christian literature available to individuals 
and families. Your church library probably has 
books which deal with social and economic problems, 
explore theology and matters of faith, and offer re- 
sources for personal and family devotions. Many 
families are spending some time reading together 
and discussing great Christian literature. Some- 
times they read aloud in a family circle some religious 
book or play. Or they select one book or play and 
have each family member read it individually. Then 
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they ‘‘kick around’’ some of its ideas while eating 
dinner or listening to records. They discuss the 
book’s point of view. They try to evaluate th 
motives of the main characters in the book or play. 
This experience becomes one of real growth in 
thought by all members of the family. 

Often our churches need persons to uudertals 
some work on the building and grounds. Parents 
and youth can work together to put the church yard 
in order in the spring and fall. Father and son 
might plant trees and flowers and dress up the 
ehurch grounds. Mother and daughter might 
launder and iron curtains for various classrooms. 
In activities of this kind parents and teen-agers can 
share experiences in Christian service and steward- 
ship which build their families’ Christian life. 

A seasonal service that can be performed by teen- 
agers and parents is Christmas ecaroling. Several 
Christian families might go caroling some evening at 
Christmastime. Each family could have the experi- } 
ence of practicing the carols during several ‘‘family } 
sings’’ before actually going out. Then, on a selected 
evening, the families could carol together at the 
homes of sick and shut-in folks, and/or at institu- 
tional homes for children and aged people. 

Just as parents and teen-agers can worship, study, 
and serve together, they can also play together as a 
family in the church. The effect of the total recre- 
ational program of the church ean be lifted by having 
parents and their teen-agers planning and sharing 
some leisure-time activities together. Seasonal parties 
ean be planned; bowling, softball, and basketball 
teams can be organized; ping pong, shuffle board, and 
volley ball tournaments can be set up. Field trips 
to points of interest such as church-related colleges, 
agency headquarters, neighboring churches, and home 
mission stations would be of vital interest to both 
parents. and teen-agers. 

Another activity that father, son, mother, and 
daughter can participate in with a great deal of en- 
joyment for all concerned is the production of re- 
ligious plays. Plays are written so that people of all 
ages may participate in them. Actors, as important 
as they are, are not the only persons involved in a 
play. Scenery makers, costume designers, lighting 
experts, and makeup artists all play an essential 
part. Any family could find their place in such an 
enterprise if their interest lay in that direction. 
Such plays may be simply performed for the benefit 
of participants who want an art medium through 
which they ean share explorations into the meaning 
of life and human relations. Or they may become 
part of the church’s educational ministry to the com- 
munity. 

The church offers all the members of a family a 
real opportunity for experiences of working together 
as all strive to be followers of Christ. Let families 
not fail to accept this challenge of worshiping, study- 
ing, serving, and playing together. Out of such 
experiences will come better families and better 
churches. 
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THIS is the way we did it 


We Preserve Bits of Childhood 
by Joyce Knudson 


DESPITE THE POPULAR VISION of Mother 
sentimentally weeping on Johnny’s first day at school, 
ithe average mother usually looks forward to the time 
ach youngster enters school. She knows perfeetly 
well that the year between four and five can be a long 
one to the child, for he is often lonely for an older 
brother or sister in school, or too big to enjoy playing 
with the baby at home. 

Yet when Junior begins school a little problem, 
just as close to his small intense heart, arises. Home 
the comes several times a week with an artistic triumph 
clutched in his fist. 

To view this accumulation of crayon masterpieces 
tas fodder for the wastebasket would be callous and 
unthinking. Teachers have excellent eraftwork re- 
sources, and many of the Easter bunnies and take- 
home products are cleverly constructed and appeal- 
ing. As the youngster grows older his skill increases. 

With two little girls, in kindergarten and third 

‘grade, our own household occasionally had to come 
‘up for air through a sea of paper. The very fact 
‘that some of these small works of art were indeed ad- 
‘mirable gave us ideas for their use. The children’s 
rooms lacked wastepaper baskets, so we begged two 
‘eylindrical ice-cream containers from the grocer and 
-eovered them with fresh colorful little scenes from 
the best drawings. 
' Contrary to brooding expectation that we had 
‘started something,’’ we discovered that when the 
‘ehildren knew the best of their work would receive 
‘some permanent recognition, they were far more in- 
clined to dispose of less worthy offerings. 

Test papers were another problem. When good 
“marks have been earned, it is a little short of brutality 
‘to have the precious smudged sheet tossed in the 
| wastebasket as soon as Mother has seen it. Our solu- 
_ tion was a 19-cent serapbook. We bought one for each 
| child and into these ample books were pasted test 
“papers and the best of seasonal drawings. 

», When grandparents live at a distance, we dis- 
“covered that it’s a delightful link with the youngsters 
“ find a crayoned drawing of Tubby and Tugboat 


tucked in Mother’s regular letter. 

There still remain plasticine animals, May baskets, 
and paper flowers. Attractive as the little objects 
| may be, they can be arrayed on top of the refrigerator 
r 
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or mantel for only so long. However, they can be 
made useful. In one of our bedrooms a little pink 
basket does service as a handy container for barrettes, 
hair clips, and bobby pins. In the next room a similar 
green basket is a catchall for older sister’s unmounted 
stamp collection. 

A small clay bowl, knobbly and abstract in shape 
but representing a full hour of childish labor, has 
found a useful spot on a shelf as guardian of the 
family stock of shoelaces. 

We also discovered that elderly people in the neigh- 
borhood, often lonely for the warming touch of youth, 
genuinely welcomed the occasional shy offering of a 
handmade treasure. With these contacts came the 
bonus of broadening the youngsters’ understanding 
of older people who appeared to live in an untouch- 
able world of their own. 

As children grow older the problem of preserving 
the work of their young hands remains. What could 
we do with that 300-piece scenic jigsaw the nine-year- 
old patiently fitted together during an illness? We 
eut a piece of plywood the same size and glued the 
finished scene on it. With a shellacked surface and a 
narrow molding around the edges, it became a con- 
venient small tray for the kitchen. Even more—it 
was a simple preservation of a bit of childhood we 
might heartily long for in a scant few years. 


Biblegram Solution ————————— 
(Biblegram on page 8) 


SOLUTION: ‘‘Agree with God, and 
be at peace; thereby good will come to 
you. Receive instruction from his mouth, 
and lay up his words in your heart’’ 
(Job 22:21-22). 


The Words 


A Choir 
B Guide 
C George 
D Thimble 
E Ready 
F Itch 

G Leech 
H Detour 
I Hump 
J Fare 
K Potato 
L Mutiny 
M Heel 
N Crow 
O Wander 
P Ivory 
Q Stout 
R Sway 
S$ Onion 
T Band 
U Oasis 
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WHEN THE METROPOLI- 
TAN Opera Company of New York 
goes on tour each spring, one of 
its bass singers heads for Skid 
Road in cities where the company 
appears. Here, as his time per- 
mits, he sings gospel songs for 
downtrodden men. 


The singer is Jerome Hines, who 
at thirty-two was the first Ameri- 
can-born basso to sing the title 
role in Boris Godounov at the Met- 
ropolitan. At the start his sing- 
ing in missions required consider- 
able adjustment. Once when the 
Metropolitan played at Detroit, 
Hines visited a Baptist mission 
along the city’s Skid Road. 


‘Ts there something that I can 
do for you?’’ he asked the man in 
charge, who replied that there was 
not. ‘‘Could I sing for your serv- 
ices?’’ Hines persisted. The man 
again refused. ‘‘I’m singing here 
with the Metropolitan,’’ he further 
insisted. ‘‘Can’t I sing for your 
men?’’ The man still refused. 


As Hines was about to leave, the 
man asked if there was something 
that he could do for him, but he 
replied that there was not. Then 
Jerry told him of his conversion 
and willingness to help out in any 
way he could. The man asked 
what he could sing but found that 
the only hymns he knew were on 
the order of ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.’’ They would not do, for 
the songs must be the kind to bring 
men to the altar in repentance. 
Soon Hines learned to sing a num- 
ber of old-time evangelistic songs. 


Jerry’s voice is smooth, big and 
dark. This helps to enhance his 
commanding appearance, which is 
augmented by his basketball play- 
er’s height of six feet, six and one- 
half inches. 

The son of a Hollywood produc- 
tion manager, Jerome Hines was 
born in November, 1921. Dis- 
missed from his high-school glee 
club because he could not carry a 
tune, he took singing lessons but 
spent most of his spare time ex- 
perimenting with a chemistry labo- 
ratory on his back porch. How- 
ever, when he obtained his first 
role at eighteen as Bill Bobstay in 
H.M.S. Pinafore, he knew that he 
wanted a singing career. 
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Whe Sings at Whessions 


by Aubrey B, Ls, 


He got a degree in mathematics 
and chemistry at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 
Finding that he was a half-inch 
too tall for military service, Jerry 
worked for an oil company during 
World War II, singing when he 
had the opportunity. In 1946 his 
teacher brought him to the Metro- 
politan, where he was immediately 
hired. 


At the beginning Hines w 
usually given medium-sized b. 
parts, except for Mephistopheles in 
Faust. Hence he found it difficult 
to compete with foreign stars for 
the leading roles. As a result he 
began doing some trading. He 
would sing the relatively minor 
parts of Brother Pimen in Borts 
Godounov and the Grand Inquisi- 
tor in Don Carlos in exchange for 
a share of the bigger roles. 


} 


Reading from left to right, the three children of Lucia and Jerome Hines are: 
David Jerome, Andrew Peter, and John Matthew. 


HEARTHSTONE 


Jerome Hines as Boris in ‘‘Boris 
Godounov.’’ 
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As one of four Boris bassos, he 
did not expect to get many oppor- 
tunities to sing it. So he wished 
to try for a Don Giovanni at the 
Metropolitan and then devote him- 
self entirely to a role in which no 
one specialized—Boito’s Mefis- 
tofele. 

Today, however, the only rela- 
tively small part Jerry still sings 
is Colline in La Boheme. He now 
performs the title role in Boris 
Godounov and King Philip in Don 
Carlos. He sang all the Don Gio- 
vannis on the spring tour of the 
Metropolitan in 1959 and will sing 
them all in the fall and winter of 
1959-1960 in New York. 

Though his singing career and 
his religious work keep him busy, 
Hines somehow manages to sand- 
wich a home life in New Jersey 
between the professional engage- 
ments that he and his wife ful- 
fill. A lyrie soprano, Lucia 
Hines sings with the New Orleans 

(Continued on page 30) 


| Jerome Hines as ‘‘Don Giovanni.’’ 


The Lost Sheep 


MOTHER WAKENED ME early. ‘‘Your father 
would like for you and Irma to take care of the sheep 
today. The regular herder wants to go to town.’”’ 

“‘T’d be glad to,’’ I answered. ‘‘I’m sure Irma 
will too.’’ We often helped with the flock on the 
range just below the ranch buildings. Helping with 
the ranch work made us feel important. 

I went to get my cousin, Irma. Each of us had 
our own horse. We loped our mounts until we were 
near the flock. Then we slowed them to a walk so as 
not to excite the sheep. Sheep are easily ‘‘spooked.’’ 

The spring sun shone warmly and the flock ate 
quietly. The sheep had a ragged appearance be- 
cause they were freshly sheared. 

We were in a narrow valley, or ‘‘draw’’ as we say 
in Nebraska, with hills on two sides. It was my job 
to stay on the south side of the flock and keep the 
sheep from running into the hills on that side. Irma 
was opposite me and the dog, Shep, guarded the 
east side. The ranch buildings were about a mile 
to the west. 

Twenty miles down the draw, I could see the re- 
flections of roofs and windows in the city of Sidney. 
Our nearest neighbors lived three miles away, out of 
sight behind the hills. 

*‘T wonder what Irma is taking to our Sunday 
school class pienie,’’ I thought. ‘‘I’ll go ask her. 
Nothing bad can happen on a beautiful day like this.’’ 

Although I knew I shouldn’t, I reined my horse 
around the edge of the flock toward Irma. About 
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‘sheep runs, the others usually follow. 


‘‘Irma anak I stood at the gat 
counting . 


a true story 
by 
Virginia W. Struble 


Illustrated by Winifred Jewell 


halfway around my horse picked up her ears t 
listen. I could hear nothing. 

Then Bluebell lifted her head to baa. Bluebell 
had been a sickly lamb. Irma and I had raised he 
as a pet. Although I loved her, I knew she could 
cause more trouble than any three ordinary sheep. 
She was nervous and always quick to run. When one 


Now most of the sheep had their heads up, baaing. 
I could hear nothing unusual, but turned my horse 
back to my station. Shep stood alert, ready for 
action. Something was wrong. 

I saw a small cloud of dust coming down the draw 
toward us. It seemed to be an animal, either a dog 
or a coyote. 

My horse shied and almost threw me. Right in 
front of her ran a dog with a ean tied to its tail. The 
can bounced and rattled every time it hit a clump 
of grass or a stone. 

The strange dog ran through the middle of the 
flock. The sheep scattered in every direction. Even 
Shep ran. I couldn’t blame him. My horse trembled 
under me and I could see Irma having trouble with 
hers. 

As soon as we got our horses under control, we 
started after the sheep. Shep recovered from his 
fright and tried to get ahead of the sheep and lead 
them back. But the sheep had the head start. 
(Continued on page 30) ve . 
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the Need for Friends 


“Someone has said that a child’s first frame of 
eference is his own experience. That means that 
e cannot love others until he has experienced love. 
Te cannot respect others until he has known respect. 
He cannot value others until he has been valued by 
hose who mean much in his life. (Read “Your 
‘hildren Are People, Too,’’ beginning on page 4.) 
When a child has been surrounded in his home with 
ove, respect, trust, and a sense of his own worth, 
he words of another wise person are true: ‘‘ A child’s 
est friends are his parents.’’ No one would argue 
his. But the reverse also is true: Parents’ best 
riends are their children. This means that mutual 
eelings of love, trust, confidence, respect, and worth 
must permeate the home if it is to nurture each 
nember in Christian growth. 

_ Every member of the family also needs friends of 
is own. Such friendships may produce growth and 
arning at each age in one’s life. 
Mor example, seven-year-old Tom 
aid to his mother, ‘‘I like to play 
vith Danny’’ (his younger broth- 
br), ‘‘but I need to play with 
Ralph’’ (a friend), ‘‘too, for he 
reaches me to play catch.’’ 

' Because of all kinds of growth 
ynd learning that take place in the 
yood relationship of friendship, it 
nas religious significance. There- 
fore, both children and adults 
need to express their thanks and gratitude to God 
for his good plan for friends. 


Think About Friendship 


Before you try to guide your children to worship 
God for the gift of friendship, it would be profitable 
ifor you to examine your own attitude about friend- 
ship and your feelings for your friends. Are your 
rattitude and feelings characterized by love, confi- 
idence, respect, and a sense of the worth of each of 
them? You may be deceived as to what you think 
land feel, but your children will not be. One little 
icirl once said to her mother, ‘‘Why do you always 
kiss Mrs. Jones? You don’t really like her!’’ The 
mother was shocked at the words, but she was honest, 
Hoo. As she re-examined, her feelings, she had to 
admit that her child was right. She really did not 
Hike this friend who was so demanding and possessive. 
' he kiss they exchanged when they met was the 
nother’s expression of yielding to the other’s demand 
for affection. 
An older junior said to her mother, ‘‘No wonder 
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you like Mrs. White so much! She makes everyone 
want to be better than they are!’’ The mother was 
surprised, but after a moment’s thought she answered, 
‘‘T had never analyzed my admiration and affection 
for Mrs. White, but you are right. She does make 
me want to be better than I am, and I need that from 
our friendship.’’ The mother’s frank admission of 
need also was helpful to her daughter and strength- 
ened the relationship between them. 


Express Thanks for Friends 


As you analyze your attitudes and feelings you 
may want to express your gratitude for certain friends 
and what they contribute to your life; or you may 
be glad for what you have learned about yourself 
and your response to the friendship of another. If 
you frankly and simply do this in the presence of 
your children, they will learn from your experience. 
Or you may prefer to do this in a period of worship 
in your family. As you read 
expressions of friendship or sen- 
timents about friends from the 
Bible, your child’s understanding 
of. and appreciation for it will 
grow. The following passages are 
suggestive of what you may use: 
Job 6:14; Proverbs 11:13; 17:9, 
17; 18:19, 24; 19:6; 27:6, 10; 
Luke 11:5-13; 15:6; Romans 16:2; 
1 Corinthians 4:2; Hebrews 13:16; 
James 2:23. 

These passages also will furnish a Bible verse 
for each of the four weeks of this month when you 
and your children will be thinking of these aspects 
of friendships: Friends Help One Another, Friends 
Share, Friends Are Dependable, and Friends Show 
Love. 


Worship Materials for the Month 


A beauty or worship center may help your family 
to develop the mood for worship. You, the parents, 
can demonstrate your trust in your children as you 
allow them the responsibility and privilege of pre- 
paring and caring for this center. 

The four following pages contain the weekly theme, 
Bible verses, and materials for worship. The material 
also indicates the age for which it is suitable: (K) 
kindergarten, (P) primary, (J) junior. 

Ags you and your children use this material to- 
gether, the relationship between you will be strength- 
ened. More than this, you will be giving your chil- 
dren an example of the relationship between you 
and God. This speaks more forcibly than words and 
is much more subtle in its influence. 
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first week 


Helpers ‘*) 


Joey was watching for Daddy to 
come home. When he came around 
the corner, Joey ran to meet him. 

“‘Hi, Daddy!’’ he said. ‘‘My 
fire truck is broken.’’ 

‘It is?’’ Daddy swung Joey up 
into his arms. ‘‘Tell me about it.’’ 

‘A wheel came off and I can’t 
ride it. What can I do?’’ 

“T think TI eanenx it. Daddy 
said. ‘‘ As soon as we finish supper 
we will look at it.”’ 

The fire truck was in the back 
yard. Daddy picked up the wheel. 

* This i8 all” right ees sald: 
Then he looked at the truck. ‘‘I 
see what the trouble is. Can you 
help me by getting the pliers?’’ 

“Oh, yes, Daddy, I can help,”’’ 
Joey answered, and then ran to 
the garage to find the pliers in 
their place on the peg board. 

Daddy had a cotter pin when 
Joey brought the pliers. In a few 
minutes the truck was fixed. 

“Thank you, little helper,’’ 
Daddy said as he ruffled Joey’s 
hair. 

‘‘Thank you, big helper,’’ Joey 
said with a smile as he rode off on 
his truck. 


—A, Devaney, Inc., N.Y. 
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Theme: Friends Help One Another 
Morning Prayer ‘-P) 


Dear God, I come to Thee in 
prayer, 
Help me to be true and fair, 
Kind and helpful in my ways, 
Always giving Thee the praise. 
Amen. 
—Annie Laurie Von Tungeln* 


Bedtime Prayer ‘P-4) 


Today has been a lovely day 
And now it’s time to kneel and 
pray. 
We thank Thee, Father, for the joy 
You sent to every. girl and boy! 
We thank You, now that day is 
done, 
For all our daytime play and fun. 
Please care for us throughout the 
night 
And bring the cheerful morning 
light; 
And when another day is here 
Be with us then and stay Thou 
near. Amen. 
—Adelaide Parker? 


grepinted from Hearthstone, October, 


*Reprinted from Hearthstone, Febru- 
ary, 1956. 


~ A Bible Verse: A brother helped 4 


like a strong city.—Proverbs 18 :19 


Prayer: Dear God, we are glac 
for friends. We are glad for al) 
that they do to help us. Help ui 
to remember to be helpful, too 
Amen. 


Whats Makes a Friend ‘P?-J) 


The children were arguing i 
the play room. As their voice 
grew louder Mother heard Ken say 
‘*He is too your friend. You kno 
him as well as I do.”’ 

Mother walked into the roo 
and sat down with her mending i 
her lap. The argument went onJ 

‘‘No, he isn’t my friend. Jus 
because I know him doesn’t make 
him a friend,’’ Dick insisted. 

‘‘Mother, aren’t people you 
know your friends?’’ Ken asked. 

‘‘Let’s talk about it,’’ Mother 
answered. ‘‘What really makes a 
friend ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, knowing people and play- 
ing with them,’’ Ken said easily. 

‘“No, it isn’t just knowing any- 
one,’’ Dick repeated. ‘‘People 
have to like the same things, get 
along well together, and enjoy 
being together if they are real 
friends.’’ 

“‘That’s right,’? Ken admitted. 

‘Is that all?’’ Mother asked.: 

The boys thought hard. Then 
Ken said, ‘‘I guess you have to 
trust friends.’’ 

‘‘Yes, and you have to respect 
their ideas and what they do,”’ 
Dick added. 

‘‘Right,’? Mother said with a 
smile. ‘‘ Anything else?’’ 

‘You have to feel comfortable 
with your friends,’’ Dick said. 

There was silence. Suddenly 
Ken laughed. ‘‘How stupid can 
you get?’’ he asked. ‘‘Of course 
we forgot one of the most impor- 
tant things! Friends have to want 
to help one another!’’ | 

Dick grinned. ‘‘Of course!’’ he 
said. ‘‘That’s one of the best 
things about friends.” 
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Theme: Friends Share 


|. Bible Verse: Do good and... 
[ are.—Hebrews 13 :16 


rayer: Dear God, it is not easy 
» share the things we like best. 
felp me to remember, when I play 
‘ith a friend, that I want him to 
mare. Then it may be easier for 
ne to share, too. Amen. 


| ‘Thinking About Friends © 


Every person wants friends. He 
yants others to like him, to play 
vith him, to be his companion, 
md to share with him. Someone 
las said that sharing anything 
loubles the pleasure in it. 

| What do you want your friends 
o share with you? You might 
ake a list of what you would like 
lor them to share with you. Then 
make another list of what you are 
villing to share with your friends. 
| Next, put the two lists beside 
me another. Are they just the 
ame? If not, why not? Then 
ask yourself if they should be just 
the same. 

' Sometimes we forget that shar- 
; g should go beyond the things we 
possess, such as toys, books, candy, 
souvenirs, and collections of var- 
ious kinds. There is a deeper kind 
of sharing that includes thoughts 
ind ideas, talking about a story 
you have enjoyed, or a picture 
ryou have liked. 

Christian girls and boys have 
sertain standards and ideals to 
suide their lives. These, too, can 
ye shared with friends. The 
strange thing about this kind of 
sharing is that the more we share, 


' The Bible has something to say 
about sharing. You might like 
ito read, and to share with some 
of your friends (don’t rule out 
your parents in this case), some 
lof these passages: Luke 3:10-11; 


eeane 3:10; 4: :14; eee se 1:12; 
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15 :11-24; Galatians 6:6; Philip- 


Saying Thank You ‘K-P) 


When someone does a kindly deed 
For me, I always say, 

‘‘Thank you, that was very nice,”’ 
In my politest way. 


Then I watch to find a chance 
To do a kindness, too, 

For that is just another way 
In which to say, ‘‘Thank you.’’ 
—Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw 


Sharing ‘®) 


Bobby and Ben were playing 
with blocks. Bobby wanted all 
the round ones. ‘‘I need a round 
one for a chimney,’’ Ben said. 

Bobby put his arms around his 


tower. ‘‘I need every one of 
these,’’ he said. ‘‘You can’t have 
them.’’ 


second week 


‘‘But I need one,’’ Ben insisted. 
He grabbed Bobby’s arms and the 
tower fell to the floor. 

Mother heard the noise. 
came into the room. 

‘‘There are blocks enough for 
you to have a good time together. 
If you forget how to play with 
them, you, Bobby, will have to go 
to your room and Ben will go home. 
How can you play so that won’t 
happen?’’ Mother asked. 

Bobby and Ben looked at one 
another. ‘‘What will we do?’”’ 
Ben asked. 

‘‘We could each take some,”’ 
Bobby suggested. 

‘‘T know!’’ Ben said. ‘‘Let’s 
share! You put on a block, then 
T’ll put one on.’’ And that is 
what they did. 


She 


—Hays from Monkmeyer 
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third week 


A Good Friend ‘®) 


Susan had one very good friend with whom she 
played almost every day. Sometimes the two girls 
played at Susan’s house; sometimes they played at 
Mary’s house. Sometimes they played outdoors. 

One wintry day, Susan wanted to go outside to 
play with Mary. ‘‘It is too cold,’’ Mother said. ‘‘ Get 
Bojo’s ball and play with him.’’ 

Susan threw Bojo’s ball for him to find. He 
always brought it back to her. She got Bojo’s rub- 
ber bone. When she held it, Bojo pulled and growled 
and tried to get it from her. They had a good time. 

Susan got tired of play and sat resting.. Bojo, too, 
lay resting. 

‘Your friend is tired,’’ Mother said with a smile. 

“Why did you call Bojo my friend ?’’ Susan asked. 

‘‘Friends share good times with us,’’ Mother an- 
swered. ‘‘Bojo does that. Friends can be trusted. 
When you throw the ball, Bojo can be trusted to 
bring it back. When you hold his rubber bone, you 
know he will not catch your fingers in his teeth nor 
pull too hard. Bojo helps us take care of you. So, 
I think he is a good friend.”’ 

Susan leaned over to pat Bojo’s soft head. 

That evening Susan and Bojo stood at the window 
to watch for Daddy. Bojo watched more closely than 
Susan. 

‘‘You are a good friend, Bojo,’ 
“I’m glad I have you!”’ 


’ Susan said softly. 


—Luoma Photos ‘ 
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‘own ending for them. 


Theme: Friends Are Dependable 


A Bible Verse: It is required of stewards that tha 
be found trustworthy.—1 Corinthians 4:2. 


Prayer for a Child‘‘-P) 


O dear God, help me to be 
A good child every day, 
True in word, kind in deed, 
Thoughtful in every way. 


—Kathleen Elsmore Clarken 


Unfinished Stories ‘P-) 


Friends should be trustworthy. Each should b 
able to depend upon the other in every situatior 
Read the unfinished stories below and think of yo 


Tom and Tim were friends. Both boys had traing 
They had fun putting their track and cars together 
One day Tim said, ‘‘We are going to see mJ 
grandmother and stay several days.”’ | 
‘‘Oh,’’ Tom said. ‘‘I guess I’ll take my trat 
home today so I will have it while you are gone.’’ | 
“‘Don’t do it today. I’ll bring it home before w 
leave,’’ Tim answered. 
**All right, but don’t forget,’? Tom said. 
“‘T won’t,’’ answered Tim, ‘‘I promise.’ 
The next day, Tom discovered that Tim had gone 
‘‘He promised to bring my train home,’’ Tom eried 
‘Cand he didn’t do it. He broke his promise!’’ Wha‘ 
would a real friend have done? 


Jack and Jerry were pals. They always walked 
to school together. They sometimes studied together 
An assignment to write a theme had them worried 

‘“‘Hi,’’ Jack said one morning. ‘‘Say, I found 2 
swell book on Alaska at the library.” 

‘‘Can I borrow it when you are through?’’ Jer 
asked. 

‘Sure, if you take it back. It’s on my eard.’’ 

Jack finished his theme and took the book to Jerry 
Jerry wrote his theme and put the book on the living 
room table. Then he forgot it. Soon Jack received 
a notice from the library about a fine. 

‘‘Jerry,’’ Jack asked, ‘‘did you take my book 
back to the library?”’ 

‘“What book?’’ Jerry wanted to know. 

‘«There is a fine due on the book and you have to 
pay it!’’ Jack said. 

“It’s on your card,’’ Jerry replied. What would 
a real friend do? 


Prayer: Dear God, I’m glad for all my friends. 
Help me to remember that to have friends, I must 
be friendly to others. Help me to remember to 
watch for friendly things to do and for friendly 
ways to act so that others will be happy. Amen. 
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fourth week 


It Isn’t Easy ‘*) Thanks for Friends ‘?-/) 


Karen eame home from church school singing, For all those who help me in any way: my parents, 
Friends! Friends! Friends! I have friends and helpers in my community, my friends, 

‘love them.’’ Thank you, God. Teach me to be helpful, too. 
Seven-year-old Jimmy giggled. ‘‘Karen doesn’t For all those who share with me: my teachers, 
ng it right,’’ he whispered to Mother. those who write books and paint pictures, boys and 
“Tet her sing it her own way,’’ Mother whispered girls my own age, 

lack. ‘‘You and I know it. If we sing it, and sing Thank you, God. Help me to grow more willing 


4 ‘right, she will learn it, too.’ to share, too. 

One day all of them were singing. Karen stopped For all those who trust me to learn new truth and 
ind listened to Mother and Jimmy. ‘‘My friends new ways of acting, to keep promises, to do work 
on’t always share their games and toys,’’ she said. _ willingly and well, 

'*You don’t always share your games and toys, Thank you, God. Make me see the need to be trust- 


‘ither,’’ Jimmy answered. worthy. 

“There are lots of ways to show that we love For all those who, through all my life, have shown 
thers,’’ Mother said. ‘‘Sharing is only one way. love to me in many ways and in many circumstances, 
Yhinking about how others feel and trying to make Thank you, God. Guide me to show love, too. 
hem feel good is another way. Being thoughtful : 2 

; A Bible Passage 


ind being kind are other ways.’ 

' The children were quiet. Then Jimmy said, ‘‘It Owe no one anything, except to love one another; 
sn’t always easy to show love, is it?’’ for he who loves his neighbor has fulfilled the law. 
| No, > Mother said, “‘it may not be easy at the The commandments, ‘‘ You shall not commit adultery, 
lime, but we need to try, for we always feel better You shall not kill, You shall not steal, You shall not 
when we do.”’ covet,’? and any other commandment, are summed 
“We learned a Bible verse,’’ Jimmy said. ‘‘‘A UP in this sentence, ‘‘You shall love your neighbor 
friend loves at all times.’ I guess we aren’t really as yourself.’ Love does no wrong to a neighbor; 
friends when we forget to show love.’’ therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 


| “We can try,’” Karen said. And they did! —Romans 13 :8-10. 
Friends (k-P) 


t Theme: Friends 
ELIZABETH MCE. SHIELDS 


‘f 
i Show Love 


oe. ; , 1, Friends! Friends! Friends! I have some friends I love! 
A Bible Verse: A friend loves at 2. Friends! Friends! Friends! I have some friends I love! I 


ll times,—Proverbs 17:17. 


Prayer of Love ‘-P) 


_ helped my mother dust today, 
I played with baby Sue; 
| helped Dad carry leaves away, 


love my friendand he lovesme, I help my friend and he helps me; 
share my games and share my toys hh all my friends, both girls and boys; 


prayers, 

~ Mom said—and Dad did, too— 

That when I work with love like 
this, 

I pray all day to You! 

—Esther Freshman’ 


a, 
Copyright, 1924, by Elizabeth McE. Shields 


ea from. Hearthstone, Janu- - From “Worship and Conduct Songs,” published by Presbyterian Committee of Pubs 
lication. Used by permission. 
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Personal Relationships in the Family 


by Richard E. Lentz 


Advance Preparation 

Well in advance of the meeting 
parents should be urged to read 
the article, ‘‘Love at Home and 
Beyond.’’ After their reading, it 
might be suggested that in prep- 
aration for the meeting, they note 
times and problems of family diffi- 
culty in maintaining love at home 
and beyond. 


Preparation of Leaders 

Those who are to be repsonsible 
for this meeting will need to know 
what will be expected of them in 
time to make adequate preparation. 
Most groups will have continuing 
committees to advertise the meet- 
ing and to promote attendance. 
Usually another person other than 
the meeting leader is responsible 
for welcoming those who attend 
and creating a friendly ‘‘climate’’ 
for discussion. A third person or 
committee may be asked to ar- 
range the physical settings; chairs, 
light equipment, and decorations. 
Whether separate assignments are 
made or not, these phases of prep- 
aration are important. 


The Meeting 


Each person should be greeted 
and given some identification. In- 
formal conversation, simple games, 
and refreshments at the beginning 
help everyone to become a partici- 
pating member of the group. This 
ean be a love experience at the 
outset ! 

Consideration of Christian love 
will be enhanced by a brief experi- 
ence of worship. Many appropri- 
ate hymns such as ‘‘Love Divine, 
All Love Excelling,’’ No. 379,' 
‘‘Immortal Love, Forever Full’’ 
No. 254, will be known by most 
groups. Scripture selections to 
read are 1 Corinthians 13:1-13 or 


1From Christian, Worship—A Hymnal. 
Eerie from publishers of this mag- 
azine. 
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Suggestions for Parents’ Classes and Stud: 
Groups (See article on page 1) 


Galatians 6:1-5. In place of the 
formal scripture reading your 
leader might have the group read 
silently the parable of The Prodi- 
gal Son, Luke 15:11-32, asking 
each one to listen for clues to 
family relationships in the parable. 
Five minutes might be allowed for 
sharing of insights. A member of 
the group might offer a_ brief 
prayer or the Lord’s Prayer might 
be prayed together. 


Discussion Development 


The ideas to be covered are three 
broad problems: 


1. What do we mean by Chris- 
tian interpersonal relations? 

2. Where do Christian families 
experience difficulties? 

3. What can families do about 
improving family relationships? 


The first idea involves informa- 
tion but if someone states dogmati- 
eally ‘‘this it is!’’ no group dis- 
eussion will follow—or learning. 
Your pastor or several qualified lay 
persons might make brief state- 
ments about family relationships. 
A filmstrip such as Family Give 
and Take will help open up the 
discussion. The group will not 
want a long list of qualities or 
characteristics of Christian life. 
Four or five major principles will 
help them more. 

Families represented in your 
group can share their difficulties 
with each other to discuss the 
second idea. If your meeting has 
an attendance of twenty or more, 
divide the group into small groups, 
asking each one to list three com- 
mon problems of families in per- 
sonal relationships. Put their com- 
bined lists on a chalkboard. 

Since the third idea—what can 
they do? is the essential purpose 
of your meeting, plan to spend 
most of your time on that point. 


You may be able to anticipa 
several of the problem areas whie 
will be identified by your grou 
Several parents might be asked t 
share briefly with the group ho 
they have dealt with interperson 
family relationships. How hav 
they bridged age or generatio 
differences? How have they r 
duced selfishness? What have the 
done to increase thoughtfulness 
Have they family projects t 
share? 

A leader’s summary might iden 
tify several common factors i 
these autobiographical deserip 
tions. You will wish your meetin 
to be encouraging, constructive 
and practical. This may be ac 
complished by the whole tone o 
the meeting. Avoidance of fault- 
finding, blame-placing or negativ 
comments will help greatly. Par- 
ents are aware of their short 
comings! 

Sometimes it is helpful to sug- 
gest several areas of experimenta- 
tion for parents to take home fo 
their use during the week. Groups 
have suggested specific ‘“‘strate- 
gies’? for handling children’s 
quarreling, teasing, or their own 
tendency to ‘‘fly off the handle.’’ 
Report next week how these strate- 
gies worked! 

Leaflets on various subjects may 
be on display. Books from the 
church or city library may be re- 
viewed and loaned. The Family 
Scrapbook by Ernest G. Osborne, 
Association Press, $3.95, and Your 
Child and Other People by Rhoda 
W. Bacmeister, Little, Brown & Co. 
(1950, now out-of-print) are two 
popular parents’ books. Hearth- 
stone magazine includes articles on 
many of the problems which will 
be mentioned by parents. Always 
have an ample supply on hand, 
both current and back issues. 


HEARTHSTONE 


ggestions for Parents’ Class- 
and Study Groups (See 
ticle, ‘‘Love at Home and 
eyond,’’ on page 1) 


Teeting Preparation 

Good meetings require prepara- 
ton. Your usual plans for your 
‘arents’ meetings will need to be 
arried out to make this one suc- 
essful. These are additional re- 
uirements implicit in this subject 
you would avoid stalemate or 
ontroversy. 

Make certain that all parents 
fave access to the Hearthstone 
nagazine, not merely to read the 
rticle ‘‘Love at Home and Be- 
ond,’’ but other articles also. En- 
fourage the parents to utilize the 
family worship suggestions. 

In preparation for this meeting 
eek to get certain information 
bout the immediate neighborhood 
round your church. If your con- 
yregation is widely scattered in 
lifferent parts of the city, parents 
m various neighborhoods may need 
io help gather the information. 
Each family, to face its own situ- 


urbs 


dominate 
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by Richard E. Lentz 


ation realistically, will need to fill 
in its own Neighborliness Com- 
munity Rating blank. 

These Neighborliness Commun- 
ty Rating blanks can be duplicated 
as shown but each family will need 
to fill in the first column as it ac- 
tually exists for them. These 
blanks may be used in preparation 
for the meeting or in the meeting 
itself. 

What was said about welcome 
and fellowship in outlining the 
last meeting should be repeated 
here. The meeting must radiate 
the love which is to be discussed. 
Neighborliness must be experi- 
enced. <A special effort to have 
visitors present from the com- 
munity would be appropriate. 


Devotional Aids 

Devotional materials which will 
be appropriate are: Luke 10 :25-37 
and the hymns: ‘‘ Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life’’ No. 519,* 
‘‘In Christ There Is No East Nor 
West’’ No. 480. There are good 
visual presentations of the Good 
Samaritan available in both slides 


NEIGHBORLINESS COMMUNITY RATING BLANK 


Per cent of | Types of Neighborhood (or area) Probability 
Families | Several types are grouped together | of Neigh- 
in the on the basis of their neighborliness | borliness 

Community | potential 

Trailer city or camp, migrant group, 10 


tenement families, hotel or apartment 
transients, rooming houses 

Apartment rental families, company 20 
house families, military families, in- 
terracial neighborhoods 

New real-estate developments, indus- 33) 
trial neighborhoods, changing neigh- 
borhoods, rental suburbs 

Established neighborhoods, some new 50 
families, newer factories, newer sub- 


Congenial eroup of old families, 15 
language groups, home owners pre- 


Dee ese 


and filmstrips. If you decide to 
use them be sure to preview them 
and try out all of your equipment 
ahead of time. Get others to help 
operate the projector, turn lights 
on and off. 


Discussion Development 

In every community there are 
a number of professional leaders 
qualified to present over-all pic- 
tures of your neighborhood. <A 
case-worker from some social agen- 
ey could do it. Someone from the 
public school administration would 
know the facts. A brief presenta- 
tion, ‘‘Our Community’’ will pre- 
vent your group from taking too 
narrow a view of the neighborhood. 
Even church people sometimes are 
satisfied ‘‘to lové only the lovely 
and lovable.’’? Ask your speaker 
to include all neighbors. 

The problems of your communi- 
ty should not be avoided, although 
they are not your major consider- 
ation. You are trying to help your 
patients discover the responsibili- 
ties of Christian love. 

After the picture of the neigh- 
borhood has been presented, en- 
courage different ones to point out 
implications for your group and 
for each family: 

Where are the lonely persons in 

your neighborhood ? 

Where are the delinquency or 

blighted areas? 

Where are the concentrations of 

children, working mothers? 

What do Christian parents owe 

non-Christian parents or their 

children ? 

How often do Christian parents 

forgive neighbors’ children? 

Does neighborliness include 

trade or social contacts? 

In view of the discussions of the 
last meeting, can the same Chris- 
tian interpersonal relationships ex- 
ist in a neighborhood? Are Chris- 
tians ‘‘easy marks’’? 

You will find no easy answers. 

Again, provide literature for 
your group. Books to review are: 
Delinquency: Sickness or Sin? by 
Richard V. McCann, Harper & 
Bros.; and The Family in a Money 
World by Frances L. Feldman, 
Family Service Association. 


1From Christian Worship—A Hymnal. 
Avaliable from the publishers of this 
magazine. 
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The Purpose of the Meeting 


The purpose of the meeting is to dis- 
cuss family life in relation to racial 
tensions. The leaders will want to stress 
the fact that ultimately all different so- 
called races come from the one God and 
Father of us all, and that our differ- 
ences, after all, are not so basic as they 
are superficial. These two questions 
should be the heart of the topic: (1) 
What should the Christian home believe 
about ‘‘race’’? and (2) What can be 
done through family life to bring about 
a wider understanding of the world’s 


peoples? 

All those attending the meeting 
should read ‘‘The Star We Walk 
Upon.’’ Questions will arise as the 


article is read. Comments or queries 
can be, jotted down in the margin to 
facilitate group-sharing of ideas later. 
The leaders (preferably a couple) should 
be ‘‘world-minded,’’ should have some 
practical background in this area of 
human relations, and should be com- 
pletely convinced and enthusiastic about 
the Christian ideals involved in the 
issues at hand. Perhaps the wife will 
be the Chairman of Christian Social 
Relations in the Women’s Society. 

The leaders will want to refer to 
Scriptures that point up the Christian 
view in race relations. Some that they 
may want to use are: 

All families on earth come from one 
basic source: Genesis 1:27; 5:1, 2; 
Acts 17:26. 

God is God of every nation, all 
peoples: Acts 10:28, 34, 35; Galatians 
3:26-28; John 10:16. 

There is no discrimination when love 
is concerned: Luke 10:25-28; John 
17:20. 

Intangibles have the greatest value: 
Matthew 16:26; 20:26-28. 

Many of these references could be 
given out as the adults come into the 
meeting, especially to those who are 
shy and unlikely to initiate any dis- 
cussion. 

The leader will want to make advance 
plans for this meeting. During the 
church school hour in the morning, he 
may have arranged to show the sound 
motion’ picture: Prejudice, 15 min., 
rental, five dollars. (A toymaker helps 
puppets to realize that external dif- 
ferences in people are not important.) 
There are many other excellent films 
available to be used as a basis for such 
discussions. : 

The leader may contact a group, or 
individual, actively engaged in promot- 
ing Christian social relations. In our 
city there is such a group, called the 
‘Community Relations Conference of 
Southern California.’’ Information of 
current interest may be obtained from 
such a source; or the director of such 
an organization may be invited to speak 
to the group on the week preceding this 
meeting. ; 
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“From One... Every Family” 
by Shirley L. Hill 


For Parents’ Classes and Study Groups 


The Meeting 


Chairs should be placed in a large 
circle. Following the customary busi- 
ness meeting, there will be a brief de- 
votional period. Excerpts from Christ- 
mas Thoughts in Kottyam by Chandran 
Davanesen, can be used as the devo- 
tional meditation, such as: 


‘*Do you hear, O men of the 20th cen- 
tury? 

Your probing finger stabs the strato- 
sphere, 

and the moon awaits your conquest— 
awaits the hissing whistle, the lurid 

incandescence of your jet-propelled ar- 
madas. : 

But He sits throned upon the stars 

And the Pleiades are in His hand. 

Peace on earth! 

Do you hear, O men of the 20th century? 

Good will between black men and white 
men. 

Good will between white and brown, 

Can you hear, you over there in Johan- 
nesburg? 

You over there in Moscow, in Washing- 
ton, in Peking, in Delhi? 

In Him there is neither East nor West, 
black skins nor white. 

All flesh is in His flesh. 


The above, or something similar, will 
set the mood for the topic under dis- 
cussion. A familiar and generally be- 
loved Negro spiritual could be sung. 

The leader reviews very briefly the 
highlights of ‘‘The Star We Walk 
Upon.’’ It should be entirely in his 
own words. His enthusiasm at this 
point should stimulate the whole group 
to the urgency of the question. His in- 
troductory remarks should state the 
purpose of the meeting and should take 
not more than five minutes. 

The leader will announce the first of 
the two questions and explain how the 
group is going to work together as a 
close-knit team to get some answers. 
He will express briefly a thought, or an 
idea, an opinion, a personal experience 
concerning the question: ‘‘ What should 
the Christian home believe about race?’’ 
Then, in turn, each adult present will 
consecutively add one _ constructive 
thought to this pyramid of ideas, some- 
thing new if possible, or, if not, en- 
larging in a personal way on someone 
else’s idea. The leader should indicate 
that one minute or less is sufficient for 
each person present. The scripture 
references, which were given out as the 
group came in, can be used here to form 
a nucleus for their thought. This tends 
to keep the general direction of the 


answers pointed toward Christian values. 
The leader realizes that this kind o 
meeting is an exercise in group dynamic 
and can be very successful if led cor- 
rectly. Being limited to only one con- 
structive idea emboldens the shyest of 
persons and it also happily eliminates 
the ‘‘long talker’’ or the argumenta- 
tive person. If at any moment ideas 


gets off the main track, 
should be prepared to gently insert one 
or two thought-provoking comments to 
shift the approach slightly. 

During this rapid sharing period, the 
co-leader will be taking notes of the 
ideas and comments which can be used 
by the leader at the end for summary. 
These could even be used as a basis 
for other meetings on Christian social 
relations. 


The second question is stated: ‘‘What 
can be done through family life, to 
bring about a wider understanding of 
the world’s peoples?’’ 


Paper and pencils should be given to 
each couple or unit. Announce that 
they have ten minutes in which to write 
three things that their own family can 
do to bring about better understanding 
in this area of human relations. This | 
does what the leader has been building — 
up to all along—it puts the question 
squarely in the hands of adults—Chris- 
tian parents. It will make the question | 
personal, rather than an intellectual one. — 
At the end of the ten-minute period, — 
have the families read their answers © 
aloud. There will be no time for com- 
ments or questions, but they may con- 
tinue discussing the question and their 
answers for many weeks to come. Ob- 
viously, the leader will not only suggest 
but strongly recommend that they take 
their ideas home and go to work on 
them as family projects. Perhaps each 
month, at one meeting, a different fam- 
ily could report on how they actually 
implemented their ideas. 


Resources: Books and Pamphlets 


Benedict, Ruth, and Weltfish, Gene, 
The Races of Mankind. New York: 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85, 16th 
Ed., 1956, 25¢. 

Lentz, Richard E., Christian Growth 
in Family Life. St. Louis: The Beth- 
any Press, 1959, $1. 

Riesman, David, and others, The 
Lonely Crowd. New York: Doubleday, 
1959, 95¢. 

Alpenfels, Ethel J., Sense and Non- 


sense About Race. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1957, 50¢. PS ea 
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ae Purpose of the Meeting 

The group should be encouraged to 
ad, ‘‘The Star We Walk Upon,’’ page 
‘the week preceding the meeting, to 
sovide a basis for discussion. The 
rpose of the meeting is to discover 
fe most ideal conditions for realizing 
od relations between all ‘‘racial’’ 
roups. The question before the group 
might is: What should be the Chris- 
an’s attitude toward the neighbor of 
her color? 


the leader will want to study all 
lable materials on integration in 
ousing, schools, and churches. He may 
an a family night during this month 
‘ith emphasis on brotherhood. He may 
vite a choir from a neighboring Negro 
murch to provide a short program of 
fegro spirituals. He could show the 
m: The Broken Mask (sound motion 
ic ture, thirty minutes, rental: color, 
welve dollars; black and white, seven 
follars). It is a story of two college 
budents who came to grips with man- 
Wade barriers of prejudice against the 
olor of a man’s skin. 

The leader will want to explore the 
ripture. Some passages that will be 
elpful are: Luke 10:25-37; Matthew 
243-48; 7:1, 2; 12:49-50; 16:24-26; 
#3223, 24; Luke 6:38; John 15:17; 
A720; Romans 12:21; 14:10-12; 1 
Sorinthians 13; Hebrews 1:11. 

The leader will want to have some 
dea of what his denomination’s position 
s in regard to integration and Chris- 
ian social relations; he will want to 
know what the laws of the land are 
im this regard; what the United Nations 
as to say about universal human rights. 
nee this is an extremely controversial 
sue, the leader should certainly not 
mly be well informed and have a clear 
ea of what the Christian attitude 
sht to be but he should approach the 
meeting and topic most prayerfully. 


he Meeting 
Following the business meeting, a 
short devotional can be presented, using 
MAmos 5:21-24 as the theme. The em- 
Iyhasis can be: However faithful our 
church attendance, however generous 
ur giving, these things are not enough. 
avails little if we give to world mis- 
ions, but do not show merey to our 
meighbor. The poem ‘<The Little Black 

oy’? by William Blake could be used 
A conclusion. 
The program: The leader explains to 
group that they will approach the 
problem in a rather unique way, by 


‘yourself into the role or place of 
nother person. You think as the 
ther person would think, speak as he 
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‘role playing.’’ Role playing is putting © 


7 What If They Move in Our Block ? 


7 by Shirley L. Hill 


would speak, act as he would act. You 
try to behave in ways characteristic of 
the type of person you are playing. 
You are true to the role, and you at- 
tempt to forget yourself. 


The situation: (as explained by the 
leader) A Negro family has just 
bought a home four blocks from the 
church. The house is in escrow right 
now. The family is the first non-white 
family in the community. The parents 
are in their early thirty’s, have three 
children (ages fourteen, nine, and five). 
The father is a Civil Service employee, 
working in the local post office. The 
family have always been active church 
members but their church will now be 
ten miles away. School will start in 
three weeks. They wonder how the all- 
white community will accept them. 


Couple number one lives next door to 
the house in escrow. They have two 
children, ages thirteen and eight. He 
is a deacon in the church, is an aircraft 
engineer, is well liked and seems to get 
along with everyone. His wife is active 
in the church, works on all possible com- 
mittees in the community, is very civic- 
minded. She belongs to the DAR and 
is very proud of her New England herit- 
age. Both of them know what they 
should believe about racial equality and 
integration, but are very undecided as 
to a course of action in this case. Be- 
cause of their indecision, they have in- 
vited couple number two over to dis- 
cuss the problem. 

Couple number two lives across the 
street. He was stationed in the Far 
East during the war, and because of his 
job in geological oil surveying has 
traveled extensively throughout the 
world. His wife and children (ages 
ten and six) were with him for two 
years in Afghanistan. She was raised 
in Hawaii and met her husband at a 
California college. They are active 
members in the church and feel that 
Christianity must be carried out in 
every area of life. They are consciously 
trying to persuade couple number one to 
accept the situation, and to help make 
this new family a part of all the com- 
munity life. 

Having introduced the situation and 
given this rather detailed sketch for the 
role players, the leader will now choose 
the two couples who will assume the 
personalities as deseribed above. If 
possible, he should choose four people 
who do not have outspoken convictions 
on either side. He has them stand in 
front of the group, then he stands be- 
hind each one in turn, asking the group 
for general discussion as to what the 
reactions of each of these people will 
be to the given situation. This should 


take about twenty minutes. 

Then the two couples proceed to play 
their roles. To break the ice have one 
couple to enter by the door, and to be 
greeted by the other. There is no 
script or dialogue. They must forget 
their own personalities and opinions and 
become their assigned character. Role 
playing is invaluable on a controversial 
issue such as this. It prevents, almost 
entirely, the possibility of bitter ex- 
changes and personal arguments, unless 
the role calls for it. 

Evaluation: The two couples remain 
in front during this five- or ten-minute 
period. The group as a whole com- 
ments on the general role playing of the 
four people. Did they behave as the 
personality that they were portraying 
would have? Were the Christian atti- 
tudes persuasively expressed? What 
more could have been added to any of 
the roles? 

The desire is to show how Christian 
attitudes can shape a community’s re- 
action, mold its thinking. 


Facts That May Help (from What’s 
Right With Race Relations?) : 


1. Surveys show that property owned 
by Negroes deteriorates no faster than 
any other property. 

2. That whereas many people think 
that property values decrease when col- 
ored families move in, on the contrary, 
they increase because the new owners 
have usually paid more for the property 
than a white person would have. 

3. That since 1949, FHA, Home Loan 
Bank and Veterans’ Administration 
funds can be used for home construction 
in unsegregated areas by any citizen. 

4, Every move toward desegregated 
housing is a move toward desegregation 
in other relationships. If housing is 
segregated, churches and schools will 
necessarily be, however good their in- 
tentions. 

5. Despite mortgage brokers, banks, 
and builders, in thousands of communi- 
ties unsegregated housing awaits only 
the friendly gesture of two or three 
neighbors. 
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‘Let's Enjoy the Fire” 


THE IDEA CAME from my 
three-year-old one bleak mid-winter 
afternoon. The baby was. still 
asleep and, as usual, I was working 
hurriedly to get some necessary 
jobs done before he would wake 
up. At first I seareely heard the 
little boy, but in a moment he was 
right beside me, suggesting forci- 
bly ‘‘Let’s have a fire in the fire- 
place and enjoy it.’’ With a sud- 
den start of guilt I realized that 
he almost never saw a fireplace 
fire. 

We had moved to our ‘‘new’’ 
house from a crowded apartment 
just before Christmas. Actually 
it is a spacious older home and one 
of its selling features had been a 
well-used fireplace in the living 
room. Having grown up with a 
fireplace I knew just how to use 
it during the holidays and we all 
enjoyed the warmth it gave our 
festivities with family and guests. 
Once the holidays were past we 
seemed to forget it was there. Oh, 
my husband and I had a little fire 
on a couple of chilly evenings 
after the boys were asleep. On 
company occasions, of course, we 
planned for a fire. However, most 
of the time it was there, unnoticed. 
When I stopped to reflect on this, 
I thought we were not too differ- 
ent from countless other families. 
When we bought a house, a fire- 
place was high on our want list. 
Certainly we now use it as the 
foeal point for our living room 
decor. How often, though, when 
you drop in on friends and neigh- 
bors do you find them with a fire 
in the fireplace? 

The day my son made his re- 
quest for a chance to enjoy the 
fire marked a turning point in our 
family’s use of the fireplace. Now 
we take every opportunity to have 
a little fire, to sit down for a 
moment of relaxation in its glow, 
to stretch out on the rug to read 
a book together, to watch the flames 
and the colors in the glowing coals, 
to think long thoughts and to won- 
der and to dream. In this modern 
central-heated pre-packaged age we 
have found something elemental in 
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by Janet Ross 


an open fire that is good for all of 
us. 

You may feel a fireplace fire is 
unsafe with small children. Indeed 
it can be if not very carefully 
controlled. Any fireplace needs a 
sturdy sereen. When children are 
around matches must be handled 
with the utmost care; pokers, shov- 
els, and tongs should be well super- 
vised. Complete ‘‘hands off’’ is 
wisest for the very young, but as 
children grow toward school age 
they can learn much that they 
must know about fire by helping 
around the fireplace. Even an 
occasional small accident can be a 
great teacher. My son has been 
thoroughly convinced of the in- 
exorableness of fire since the day 
his best little friend thoughtlessly 
tossed all the green cardboard 
windblades from his new con- 
struction set into a lively fire. 
They were gone forever in a couple 
of minutes and he has never for- 
gotten the experience. 

Firewood need not be too ex- 
pensive. Picturesque big logs may 
be out of the question for city 
people, except on rare occasions. 


Know Your Hymns 


Who was the composer of these favorite hymns? 
Find his name in hymns he wrote and composed. 
Place the correct letter in the blank space. 


GIVE HEED, --Y HEART, 


-_ MIGHTY FORTRESS IS O__R GOD 


ALL P_.AISE TO 
AH, DEARES__ 

AWAY __N 
WE COME U__TO OUR 


The composer-writer’s name is __- 


Let me introduce him to you: 


Many other things burn nicel 
especially for small informal fi 
that need not last for a long tim 


need pruning? 
branches, seasoned for awhile 
the corner of the garage, are e 
eellent. Odds and ends of lum 
from a remodeling or house wree 
ing are fine. Driftwood, not pret 
enough for decoration, interesti 
logs and cones picked up at pi 
nics make glorious fires. <A lo 
of the cheapest wood sold by fu 
companies will last about all wi 
ter. Some people get special ba 
ket grates and burn coal or br 
quettes for a long slow fire. O 
spring or fall days a fireplace fi 
in the morning or evening ma 
actually save more than its cost i 
it makes turning on the oil or g 
furnace unnecessary. 

Most of us have happy memori 
of campfire experiences when wi 
were young. Some with mo 
primitive childhoods remember th 
cheery warmth of kitchen rang 
and the glow of living roo 
heaters. We can capture some o 
that coziness right in our livin 
rooms for our whole family if w 
learn to use our fireplace. 

Let’s enjoy the fire! 


_ by Louise D. Phillips 


Read downward. 
_-IFT UP MINE EYES 


.-HEE, ETERNAL GOD 
--OLY CHILD 


A MANG-_-_R 


FATHE_-’S GOD 


He wrote the first Protestant Hymnal 400 years ago, not in Latin but 
in the language of the people. It was published in 1524. 
He could play the flute and the lute and was called the ‘‘nightingale 


of Wittenberg.’’ 


He began congregational singing. Formerly the singing had been 
done only by the priests and especially selected choirs who sang in 
Latin which the people did not understand. He composed both the 
musi¢e and the words to his inspiring hymns, which is rare genius. 
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HEARTHSTONE 


I HAVE READ your maga- 
me for several years. 

‘I have a problem, but one I’ve 
ever found any article dealing 
ith, and I’ve never gotten any 
elp from my pediatrician. The 
iroblem is my son’s throwing. 
‘rom the time he was able to hold 
lis bottle, he threw it—and with 
uch force it would break hitting 
fhe wall or floor. As he has 
Town older, when he undresses, 
.e throws his clothes—often land- 
ag them on the curtain rods or 
loors. Outside everything goes 
m the roof of the house. We 
ave a ranch style house. Neigh- 
ors are amazed at his accuracy 
f landing articles that high. 
We have punished him by 
panking and having him sit on 
he ‘‘naughty chair’’ to no avail. 
We've bought many balls and ex- 
glained that we only throw balls, 
and have played with him. When 
asked why he does it, knowing 
fhe will be punished, his answer 
is, ‘‘I want to throw.’’ 

Our son is four years old, 
adopted when he was only a few 
days old. Since he has no one 
ito play with at home or in the 
neighborhood, he attends nursery 
school. He’s a lovable little fel- 
low, and minds well in school 
and at home except for the 
hrowing (at home). So far he 
hasn’t made an issue of it at 
‘school. 


ing a slow talker. He didn’t talk 
until he was three. Now he 
isays everything—not always too 
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Could this be the result of be-. 


ly 


plainly, but always in good sen- 
tences. 

I surely would appreciate some 
light on the problem. 


A I SUPPOSE it would be 
possible to interpret your son ’s 
throwing as. his method of getting 
rid of tensions that he does not 
quite understand. Even children, 
at times, must feel irritated by 
the restrictions placed upon them 
by adults. Perhaps your son, not 
having words to express his irrita- 
tion, discovered more or less acci- 
dentally that by throwing his 
bottle or a ball or his clothes, he 
felt better—his tensions were re- 
lieved. So he got into the habit 
of throwing. He really doesn’t 
know why he throws—all he can 
say to you is that he likes to throw. 

I am inclined to think, however, 
that whatever-may have caused the 
throwing in the first place, his 
throwing now is not so much an 
expression of hostility as it is the 
sheer physical joy that comes from 
throwing, and perhaps the sense 
of achievement that goes with it. 
It is quite evident, furthermore, 
that throwing is one way by which 
he gets attention from you and 
the neighbors. In fact, if the 
‘‘neighbors are amazed at his ac- 
euracy’’ in throwing, he probably 
senses this and gets a lot of satis- 
faction from it. 


Counselor 


You have been wise to get him 
a ball and to provide him with 
opportunities to throw in a situa- 
tion in which throwing is proper. 
Continue to provide these oppor- 
tunities. At the same time, why 
not see what happens if you pay 
no particular attention to his 
throwing at other times—provided 
no great harm is done. If you 
make a great issue of the throw- 
ing, it not only calls attention to 
it, but it may become a symbol 
by which he shows his independ- 
ence. Even four-year-olds like to 
show their independence. 

When the throwing is harmful 
or destructive, insofar as possible 
let him experience the natural 
consequences of his behavior. For 
example, if he throws a toy on top 
of the house do not get it down 
for him and let him be without 
the toy. This will not be effective 
if he has more toys than he needs. 

I doubt whether there is any 
connection between the throwing 
and the slowness in talking. 

Since he does not have play- 
mates in the neighborhood, it is 
well that he attends nursery 
school. Let me suggest that you 
make a special effort to have his 
nursery-school friends come to 
play with him, and let him go to 
visit them. He needs the experi- 
ence of being with those of his own 
age as much as possible. 


Aymo2Q in. Trem 
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The Opera Star Who Sings 
at Missions 


(Continued from page 17) 


Opera Company. The couple are par- 
ents of three sons, who have added ex- 
citement to their home life with recent 
acquisition of a frisky cocker spaniel 
puppy named ‘‘Dusty.’’ 

Jerry continually looks for new out- 
lets for his inquiring mind and restless 
ambition. The outlet that occupies him 
most seriously nowadays is musical com- 
position. He is writing an operatic 
trilogy on the life of Christ. He has 
also created a setting for the Twenty- 
third Psalm, but the trilogy absorbs 
most of his time. 

‘<Christ is a bass, of course,’’ Hines 
says, ‘‘and Judas is a tenor. When 
Judas leaves the Last Supper, the audi- 
ence realizes that here is the man who 
will betray Christ. But there is no 
stormy orchestral outburst at this point; 
instead, there is dead silence that you 
could shatter by dropping a pin.’’ 

Within three years since the premiere 
of the first part of the production it 
has been presented twenty-three times. 
‘*The Woman at the Well’’ scene was 
given on television two years ago. An 
extraordinary event in music annals was 
the premiére of the first part, I Am 
the Way, under sponsorship of the Sal- 
vation Army, a group new to opera- 
producing circles. 

Billed as a sacred music drama, the 
work consisted of scenes trom the life 
of Christ, with text written and set to 
music by Hines, who also portrayed 
Jesus. He was assisted by twenty-three 
other singers (including his wife), a 
pianist, harpist, organist, and _ the 
chorus of New York’s Centennial Me- 
morial Temple. 

No admission was charged, and none 
of the participants received any com- 
pensation. The man who introduced the 
work, called, I Am the Way an act of 
faith. Jerry conceived and executed 
the opera for performance in churches 
and at religious festivals. The other 
parts are to be called I Am the Truth 
and I Am the Life. In the first part 
‘«The Resurrection of Lazarus’’ scene 
attains genuinely dramatic power. 

Hines says that the purpose of the 
music drama is to accomplish a mis- 
sionary effort in the field of music. 
‘*Musical descriptions of Christ’s life 
to date are limited to oratorios,’’ he 
says. ‘‘Despite its moving power, how- 
ever, the oratorio fails to bring the 
living drama of Jesus to the public 
in the way that a music drama ean do. 
In producing this operatic version, we 
are pioneering in a completely new and 
untouched field—one of unlimited possi- 
bilities. 

‘‘Tndividual scenes may be performed 
by local churches, or the entire projected 
work of three operas can eventually be 
produced in religious festivals. The 
music drama, designed to present a 
powerful Christian message, will even- 
tually cover the life of Jesus from his 
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baptism through the resurrection. We 
hope to bring as completely as possible 
coverage of all phases of Jesus’ teach- 


ings.’’ 
Besides performing his opera in 
churches, Jerry presents evenings of 


song in churches to which he has been 
invited to sing. He announces each 
song himself and tells something about 
it before he sings it. Among his reper- 
toire in churches are Negro spirituals, 
evangelistic numbers, and modern songs 
of an evangelical nature. After singing 
a number of these, he gives his personal 
testimony. 

Although he enjoys singing for large 
congregations, he feels that his greatest 
need is to sing for derelict men in 
Skid Road missions. While he has had 
to learn songs that induce repentance 
and conversion, Jerry likes to recall 
that once several of his fellow per- 
formers sang operatic arias at a mis- 
sion service. At first he was distressed, 
certain that such music was over the 
heads of the listeners. Strangely, how- 
ever, a number of the men—moved by 
the beauty of the music—came forward 
at the close of the service. 

Hines’s conversion has affected his 
attitude toward Christmas. In 1954, 
with Christmas only a few weeks away, 
Jerry realized—the more he thought 
about it—that sending Christmas cards 
was entirely a business matter with 
him. Suggesting this to his wife and 
mother, they resolved not to send cards 
but to give the money to help provide 
dinners for Skid Road men. 

Some persons feel that Hines should 
leave opera and devote his time alto- 
gether to religious work. Recently Jerry 
addressed an assembly at Wheaton Col- 
lege in Illinois. During the question 
period a barrage of inquiries was hurled 
at him. ‘‘Why not give yourself to 
full-time Christian service?’’ he was 
asked. 

‘“To continue as an operatic singer 
gives me many more opportunities for 
Christian witnessing,’’ he replied, ‘‘than 
if I should devote myself entirely to 
singing religious music.’’ 


The Lost Sheep 
(Continued from page 18) 


I rode up the hill into the rocks. 
At a distance it is hard to tell a sheep 
from a rock. Whenever I. found a 
sheep and herded her back where she 
belonged, I could see two running in 
the opposite direction. Sheep are con- 
trary at best and these were thoroughly 
frightened. 

As I glanced toward the ranch build- 
ings, I saw two men riding our way. 
My uncle and father were coming to 
help us. 

‘<The dog ran through the barnyard,’’ 
said my father when he came up. ‘‘We 
knew what would happen. Those boys at 
the Jones ranch must have done it.’’ 

The five of us, counting the dog, 
finally got most of the sheep together. 


‘<Work them toward the corral,’’ 
uncle called above the racket. ‘‘Thd 
are too nervous to sleep outside tonig 
Besides we need to count them.’’ 

‘<T can’t see Bluebell,’’ I shouted. 

‘After we get the flock in, we’ll ¢ 
back for the strays,’’ said my unel 
“‘Tt’s getting late and we'll hay 
enough trouble getting these in.’’ | 

Irma and I stood at the gate coun] 
ing as the men herded them. It wa 
dark before we got all the sheep in. ff 

Only one sheep was missing and il 
was that pesky pet, Bluebell. 

‘“We’ll have to go after her,’’ saig 
my uncle. He hitched up the wago 
and Father went for the lanterns. 

‘“Please take a blanket,’’ I begged 
‘*She’ll be cold without her fleece.’ 
Father threw in some feed sacks. 

‘“Please let us go,’’ said Irma. ‘‘ She 
knows her name and will come if w@ 
call her.’’ 

‘“‘No! You girls go home. You 
mothers will be worried enough.’’ Our 
fathers climbed into the wagon, clucked 
to the horses and left us. 

I cried as I went home. I felt it was 
my fault for not staying where I be 
longed. 

The kitchen was pleasantly warm andi 
smelled of ham. I had no appetite. 
I knelt on a chair beside the window 
and tried to see through the darkness. 
I heard a coyote howl. That is an eerie 
sound at any time. Now I felt sure 
he had found Bluebell and was calling 
his friends to a feast. I cried harder. 

My mother came to the window and) 
put her arm around me. ‘‘This re- 
minds me of a Bible story,’’ she said.’ 
“Jesus told a story about the good 
shepherd who had a hundred sheep. One’ 
of them became lost. The shepherd put 
the ninety-nine sheep in a safe place 
and went hunting for the lost one.’? 

‘‘That is like Father and Uncle, isn’t 
it?’’ I said, wiping my eyes. ‘‘And 
the lost sheep is like Bluebell.’’ 

““Yes,’’ answered my mother. ‘‘ There 
is a song about them too.’’ She sang, 


‘‘There were ninety and nine that 
safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold, 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold.’’1 


| 


My mother knew nothing of music. 
She never sang in the choir. But no 
one ever sang more beautifully. 

I stopped crying. ‘‘Please teach me 
that song.’’ 

By the time I had learned it, I heard 
the wagon rattling into the yard. 

I ran to the door. ‘‘Did you find 
Bluebell? ’’ 

““Yes.’’? My father’s voice came out 
of the darkness. ‘‘She was lying be- 
side a warm stone. She is all’ right. 
Ask your mother to start’ Waterss 
supper. I’m starved.’’ 

‘*And please warm some for me,’’ 
I said. ‘‘I’m starved too, now that 
we have Bluebell back.’’ 


1From “There Were Ninety and Nine,” 
by Elizabeth C, Clephane. 
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| For Young People 


From a writer, born and reared in 
Southwest, comes the Western 
tiller, Sam Henderson, Texas Ranger 
javid McKay Company, Ine. N. Y., 
59, 198 pages, $2.75). Norton Me- 
fin colorfully blends history and ad- 
inture in this Texas Ranger story. 
‘e setting is placed in 1840, with 
m Henderson busy picking cotton— 
iat cotton there is to pick, for the 
ar had proved to be a scorcher and 
5 cotton was badly burned out. A 
ornbread and ham” call interrupts 
m’s work. Judge Thomas Jefferson 
mes just happens to be visiting for 
nner, Sam is overjoyed because the 
dge is one of the persons that Sam 
bs always admired. Fortunately, Mrs. 
ieKee, his adopted mother, wants 
me items from town, so Sam gets to 
Je into Gonzales with the Judge. It 
there that they hear of the Co- 
anche Indians who are moving south 
‘d close to his home. Will the In- 
ans strike his own home? What 
mld a fifteen-year-old do to help in 
se an attack should come? Would 
» have the courage and endurance 
seded? These and many other ques- 
ons provide a thrilling adventure for 
je reader. 
‘For young readers who may have 
yjoyed Hannibal’s Elephants, there 
/ now another book by the same 
ithor, Alfred Powers, entitled, Alex- 
der’s Horses (Longmans, Green and 
p., Inc., New York, 1959, 213 pages, 
3.50). The author has a keen in- 
srest in animals which he blends with 
jlitary history in both books, While 
joying the story the teen-ager has, 
bso, the advantage of learning of the 
rious campaigns of Alexander in a 
Sry appealing way. 
‘The interesting illustrations are by 
ohn Mackey. 
-A book for pre-teens is Star—An 
rish Wolfhound by Janet Rogers 
‘owe (The Westminster Press, Phila- 
elphia, 1959, 160 pages, $2.95). Pete 
Miller and Joy his sister are con- 
onted with the arrival of Aunt Hilda. 
t seemed as if everything was going 
mong since Mother’s death and now, 
> cap it all, Aunt Hilda with her 
spic and spanness” and orderliness 
rould really upset a growing boy’s 
ind girl’s world. Also she would be 
ible to make rules that might involve 
t 
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not only Pete and Joy, but Rascal, 
Joy’s dog, and the big dog that Pete 
was hoping to own. 

The action-packed illustrations for 
the jacket and text are by Rod Ruth. 


For Children 


Young children will enjoy Who Has 


Seen the Wind? by Marion Conger 
(Abingdon Press, 1959, unpaged, $2). 
The book begins with Christian Ros- 
setti’s poem “Who Has Seen the 
Wind?” It goes on with the story of 
Mary, who never has seen the wind. 
She asks others if they have seen it. 
But they, with Mary, have-felt it and 
heard it. Mary learns that the wind 
is important. Then, from the wind 
itself, she learns something else! Susan 
Perl’s pictures add interest to the story. 

Young children appreciate persons 
for what they are, not because of their 
color. Friends Around the World, by 
Helen Doss (Abingdon Press, 1959, un- 
paged, $.1.50), points up some of the 
differences and similarities in children. 
Wherever they live, all children wear 
clothes for comfort—both in warm and 
in cold climates. All children need 
food, live in some kind of house, have 
work to do, have beds to sleep in. All 


‘children play and learn, and worship 


God in their own special way. And, 
all children can be friends. Audrie L. 
Knapp has illustrated the book. 


GERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
~~. BANDEORD FLEMING LIBRARY 
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For Adults 


Of interest to many adult readers 
will be Kitty My Rib, by E. Jane Mall 
(Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1959, 173 pages, $3), a fiction- 
alized biography of Martin Luther’s 
wife, Katherine. The reader first 
meets Katherine, or Kitty, in the 
nun’s quarters. She is desperate for 
freedom, not having chosen to be a 
nun in the first place. A plan is de- 
vised for her escape along with eleven 
other nuns. The plan includes riding 
among barrels of herring; but the plan 
is a good one and the nuns make their 
escape successfully. Wittenburg be- 
comes Kitty’s new home. Although 
Wittenburg was an unsightly town, it 
looked good to Kitty, for at last she 
had freedom. Martin Luther, having 
planned for the escape of the nuns, did 
not leave them to the mercy of the 
city, but saw to it that they had 
clothing and money. He even assisted 
seven of the nuns in finding husbands. 
How Kitty adjusts to the changed con- 
ditions and to life in the parsonage 
makes a most moving story of courage 
and devotion. 

Alfred M. Rehwinkel presents planned 
parenthood and birth control in the light 
of Christian ethics in his latest book, 
Planned Parenthood (Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Missouri, 
1959, 120 pages including a subject in- 
dex, Scripture index, and a three-page 
bibliography, cloth $2.25, paper $1.50). 
Parents, marriage counselors, ministers, 
doctors, social workers, and teachers 
should find this a very helpful refer- 
ence book. Chapter titles are: I. 
Why a Discussion on the Delicate Sub- 
ject of Planned Parenthood and Birth 
Control at This Time? II. The Mean- 
ing and Purpose of Planned Parent- 
hood; III. The Practice and Methods 
of Birth Control in the History of the 
Human Race; IV. The Planned Parent- 
hood Movement, Its Struggle for Rec- 
ognition, and Its Status in America 
Today; V. Planned Parenthood and the 
Christian Conscience; VI. Summary 
and Conclusions. 

Planned parties for every occassion 
are found in the new revised edition of 
The Cokesbury Party Book by Arthur 
M. DePew (Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
1959, 377 pages, $2.95). One of the 
most helpful features of the revised 
edition is the classified index. 
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Out of the Heart 


February is National Heart 
Month. Once more the focus of 
national attention is upon the im- 
portance of supporting and under- 
girding the work of research into 
the diseases of the heart. iMearth- 
stone reminds its readers that now 
is the time to share in the contri- 
butions that make possible con- 
tinued and expanded research. 

The need increases year by year 
to raise funds for this cause. 
Nearly one million persons died in 
1959 from various forms of heart 
ailments. Heart trouble in one 
form or another is the cause of over 
50 per cent of all deaths every 
year. As the stress of our troubled 
times increases so does the inci- 
dence of heart disease. Over one- 
third of all deaths of persons below 
65 years was due to cardiac causes. 

The American Heart Association 
Association has spearheaded a pro- 
gram of research that has already 
saved thousands of lives. When 
your neighbors come to visit you 
on Heart Sunday during Febru- 
ary remember that more than 50 
per cent of your contribution will 
be allotted to the research budget. 
This will mean that other thous- 
ands of lives will be saved in the 
days to come as more researchers 
give themselves to that task. 

Out of the heart—yours—flows 
the compassion that will mean a 
new lease on life for many. 


Church Program of Sex Educa- 
tion Needed 


In recent years an extensive re- 
search program conducted by one 
of the great chureh bodies of 
America has discovered some in- 
teresting and important data. 
Among the data is the fact that 
parents and pastors are asking for 
the chureh to provide help in giv- 
ing children and youth a Chris- 
tian view of sex. ; 

More than half of the parents 
who responded to a questionnaire 
are asking for assistance in this 
important field. It is especially 


per cent of the pastors who an- 


dren are in their teens. Over 80 
swered the same questionnaire ex- 
pressed their conviction that the 
church must offer more help in sex 
education. i 

Help must be offered in two 
ways. First, parents need guid- 
ance in their own attempts to meet 
the questions children ask and in 
their direct efforts to give further 
guidance to their children. Sec- 
ond, the curriculum of the church 
school provides a medium of direct 
sex education in the context of a. 
balanced program of Christian’ 
education. This medium must be 
better and more widely used for 
this purpose. ' 

Teen-agers themselves have 
spoken of their need for guidance 
in understanding and controlling’ 
this great foree for good or evil 
in their lives. A book entitled 
The American Teen-ager, by 
Remmers and Radler, has pointed 
out that the need for education in | 
sex matters is almost universal in | 
the consciousness of the young | 
people themselves. ‘‘They look 
for the answers from their par-— 
ents, from other older relatives, | 
and from their teachers. Half the - 
time they don’t get answers. Then — 
they ask their peers, acquiring — 
considerably more faney than 
fact.’’ 

One of the functions of Hearth- 
stone will be to help in this process 
of providing more adequate guid- 
ance, particularly to parents, in 
this field. 


Hope for Some Heartsick Parents — 
A little publication of only 28 
pages offers new hope to parents ) 
who have a child in the home who — 
is “‘different.’’ Evelyn Hart has — 
written How Retarded Children 
Can Be Helped. Those wanting — 
to secure it should write to Public — 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, for Pam-— 


phlet No. 288, by the above title. 


HEARTHSTONE 


As Snow Falls 


The snow falls—silent, constant; pure. 
‘Though unelicited, it clings 

In subtle bond of friendship white; 

A blanket for the world it brings. 


“Snow draws the mountains, houses, trees, 
Despite their varied shapes and forms, 
Seiapeeenneee Beneeth ‘its sheltering warmth.and”ease. 


“$0 Phould the love of Christians fall 

Upon all men both low and high, o 
Unconscious of their color, creed, 

Or nation, quietly draw them nigh. 


~ Love's hope and help should never cease 
“Till this cold world is blanketed 


- ce! a pepreriot of peace 


—Religious News Service Photo 
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Fe The Secret Place — 


Deily Devotions for Individual snd Family, Ure. es 


People from all over the world contribute to this pocket-sized devotional quarterly. Each page tells 
an individual story relating to a shaft of God’s light that has been cast upon the writer’s life. In 
some cases it has come as a reassurance of an already established faith. Others write with amaze- 
ment of the insistence of undeniable truth they must now admit. In all cases it is exciting, inspiring 
Christian reading. These personal stories become like strong spiritual fibers that the reader will 
find he is weaving into himself—into his own life, into his own character. In a special way, when 
The Secret Place is read at a certain time each day, it can create a bond for whole families— 
together—and on occasions when they are separated by many miles, and circumstances. This daily 
reading of The Secret Place develops a high level of thought that constantly argues for our Christian 
persuasion as a reliable way of life. Its simple format is appealing and well-planned. Each page is 
dated, headed by a title that keynotes the story, a suggested Scripture, thought for the day, brief 
prayer, author’s name and address. A subscription makes a much appreciated gift to one in the 
armed forces at home or abroad, provides a ready answer to many gift-list names. An expertly 
prepared, unique, devotional guide. Issued quarterly, 96 pages each. Single copy, 15c; 5 or more 
to one address, 10c. Yearly subscription, 50c; two years, $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY ‘ 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Beaumont and Pine Bivd., Box 179, Sf. Louls 66, Mo. 


